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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


OLITICAL “ zero-hour”’ is drawing very 
Prose. In a few weeks’ time we shall have 

learnt the best or the worst that is to be 
known about the Budget, and after that will follow 
swiftly the dissolution and one of the most interest- 
ing and enigmatic elections in political history. How 
the voting will go no wise person ventures to 
tell. The trend of the by-elections is not truly 
indicative; a whole new body of young voters, 
not on the present register, will at the General 
Election be called upon to make their first essay 
in the political field. How will they vote? Will 
they trouble to vote at all? As we noted last 
week, the final achievement of democratic 
representation, the granting of equal universal 
suffrage, is accompanied by a noticeable decline 
in political interest; having obtained its fullest 
tights, democracy seems disinclined to exercise 
them. Considering it is more than four years 
since the last appeal to the country, the general 
apathy displayed regarding the coming contest 
is remarkable. Nevertheless we predict that 
before the nation goes to the polls excitement 
will be running high. 


The first spark was dropped in the tinder-box 


at the end of last week by the speech of Mr. 


Lloyd George to his Liberal candidates. We 
shall not be debited with a partiality for the 
Liberal leader if conscience bids us admit that 
here was a speech—considered simply as an 
attempt to arouse the interest of the electorate— 
worth all the negative denunciatory passages in 
the world. He had, of course, the easiest task 
in the world: to make a promise that he knows 
there is no likelihood of his being called on to 


redeem; in such convenient circumstances a man 


might say anything. No matter whether what 


he offered was feasible, he touched the 
nation deftly in its tenderest spot and awoke 
it to a sense of political realities. His 
undertaking to reduce unemployment 
“normal” level (which is, by the way, round 
about a million) a year, without adding a penny 


to 


to rates or taxation does not require serious 


examination, if only for the reason that he will 
not have the chance to carry it out. It is an 
idle boast. Moreover, his scheme is not even 
new, it is not even his own. But it. does have 
this quality, that it goes straight to the core of 
our prevailing discontents and offers something 
by way of remedy; it does show imagination 
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and a grasp of what is going on in the mind of 
the nation. Herein lies its lesson for the 
Government. 


England is peopled with eager young men 
and women, desperately anxious about unemploy- 
ment, impatiently awaiting a message. They 
are given a message—a hopelessly misguided 
one, but a message all the same, with some- 
thing of that semi-religious fervour about it 
that alone works political marvels—by the 
Socialists. They are given another—impossible 
and for that reason impertinent, but still with 
something of the same kind of appeal, however 
meretricious—by Mr. Lloyd George. The 
danger is lest a people looking for a prophet and 
finding none should be led astray by false seers. 
We have had to note with disappointment mount- 
ing to apprehension the uninspiring tone struck 
by Conservative leaders in recent speeches, 
The perils of nationalization are undoubted, but 
we know them off by heart and we are tired of 
being given them and little else. 


is the clue to the riddle 
of the polls. The Party with the positive 
policy will win. A scheme has been outlined in 
the Press this week by a group of five pro- 
gressive Conservative M.P.s that deserves close 
consideration. The plan is briefly the establish- 
ment of large estates in Canada, to be acquired 
by the home Government, which would provide 
work for unskilled men in road-making, railway- 
making and the building of towns; in the mean- 
time other workers could be trained in agriculture 
so as to be ready to colonize and work the estates 
when they are ready. The scheme is not new: 
it would be difficult; it would be expensive; but 
it is probably not impossible and it is based on 
a bold conception both of Empire and of the 
problem of unemployment. There is a bias 
against ‘‘ emigration ’’; what is required is some- 
thing on a big enough scale to appeal to the 
popular imagination and alter that bias by making 
emigration, ‘‘ instead of the brand of failure the 
badge of success.’’ ‘‘ It seems to us,” add the 
authors, ‘‘ that migration cannot be used to solve 
our unemployment troubles unless the thing is 
taken up in a different spirit and on a far greater 
scale—taken up as an urgent administrative duty, 
as a great enterprise, with the whole weight of 
the nation behind it.’”’ These are wise and 
inspiring words. They catch the exact inflexion 
demanded by the occasion. No party that wants 
to win at the polls can leave unemployment to 
cure itself, 


Unemployment 


Mr. Baldwin’s reply to Sir John Marriott 
on the very important question of executive 
usurpation of the rights of the legislature 
is by no means satisfactory. Mr. Baldwin 
produces statistics to show that any special 
Parliamentary body charged with the examina- 
tion of statutory rules and orders would 
collapse under the strain of its task. The 
average number of such rules and orders, it 
appears, is 1,408 a year. It is an alarming figure, 
but two considerations present themselves to 
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relieve panic. One is that the kind of 
supposed would, or at least should, have techni 
and expert assistance, as indeed Sir John Marriot, 
has since urged. e other is that, with the 
prospect of scrutiny, rules § and orders 
would probably become a little less numerous, 
However all that may be, what is the alternative? 
Mr. Baldwin seems to rely on the judicj 
But have not judges again and again confessed 
themselves powerless in face of rules and Orders 
that are not in the legal sense ultra vires though th 
are grossly improper as representing the efforts 
of the executive to amplify or even to upset the 
work of the legislature. We are glad to leam’ 
from Sir John Marriott’s letter to The Times q 
paper which has most usefully exposed this evil, 
that he does not intend to let the matter drop, 


Unless the Government can find some means 
of countering it, the situation raised by the sudden 
rise of twopence farthing in petrol may cause them 
a good deal of embarrassment. The Government 
are shareholders in the Anglo-Persian Oil Com. 
pany, but they hold the view—we think rightly 
—that they are under an obligation not to inter. 
fere in its commercial management. Their par. 
ticipation in the concern at all was dictated sole} 
by the importance of securing supplies of oil for 
the Navy. The real point is not this, but how far 
Budget plans have been upset by the new move, 
It is widely believed that the rise was engineered 
in anticipation of an increase in the petrol tax 
in the forthcoming Budget; that the combine, 
knowing such an increase would bring them no 
benefit and that public opinion would not stand 
a trade increase on top of it, decided to get their 
blow in first and throw the unpopularity of any 
further rise on the Government, or more probably, 
and more conveniently for them, scotch the plan 
for a higher tax altogether. 


If that is so, they may have succeeded in plac. 
ing the Chancellor in an awkward situation. It 
makes harder for him the removal in whole or in 
part of the unpopular horse-power tax that does 
so much to hamper the export trade of British 
motor-cars. But the Chancellor is nothing if 
not bold, and a bold stroke now could bring good 
out of evil. The total abolition of the tax on horse 
power, covered by a corresponding increase in the 
petrol tax, would at the worst make motoring 
no more expensive and would at the same time 
re-establish the only just principle of motoring 
taxation, namely, that every motorist should pay 
in proportion as he or she uses the road. 
If the increase in the petrol tax were not made 
applicable to home produced fuel (which is pro 
duced from coal) that would at the same time give 
fresh help to our most depressed industry and 
commercial opportunity to a process which is yet 
in its infancy but has a vast potential future. 


SS 


— 


Sees Ss’ 


The decision of the House of Lords that betting 
duty is not payable when, as in the case of the 
Stadium Club, bets are made by members through 
the totalisator may not have much practical effect. 
No racecourse yet has totalisators, and it is pos 
sible for the Government to put into the Finance 
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pill a clause expressly making totalisator bets 
jigble to betting duty before any racecourse begins 
working a totalisator. There would be no 
suspicion of vindictiveness in such action, for when 

use of the totalisator on racecourses was 
legalized it was distinctly understood that 
pets made through it would pay duty and 
the Government would be merely bringing 
matters back to the position in which 
otalisators were permitted on racecourses. Fail- 
ing such a move by the Government, other clubs 
would follow the example of the Stadium, the 
business of the bookmakers would dwindle, and 
the yield from the betting duty become 
infinitesimal. 


Lord Dawson of Penn has done excellently in 
inducing the Government to reconsider the terms 
on which local authorities, under the new Local 
Government Bill, will be empowered to convert 
Poor Law hospitals or establish new hospital accom- 
modation. There is a growing need for hospitals 
which the voluntary system cannot hope wholly 
to supply, but a real danger existed of local 
councils ignoring or seeking insufficiently the aid 
and advice of voluntary hospitals and of medical 
opinion in the district. Under the Bill it was 
provided that local bodies might co-opt a propor- 
tion of practising physicians and surgeons to 
advise them. Lord Dawson proposed that these 
permissive powers should be made compulsory, 
and the Government have now promised to intro- 
duce on the Report stage an amendment which 
will enable both voluntary hospitals and prac- 
titioners in the district to be called into consulta- 
tion with the local authorities before any move is 
made. In Lord Dawson’s view voluntary hospitals 
should be the nucleus of any new hospital develop- 
ment and the possibility of any rivalry between 
the one and the other should be excluded. Those 
vho have any knowledge of the spirit and tradi- 
tion and service of the work of the voluntary 
hospitals will warmly support him. 


The meeting of the League Council at Geneva 
has been dealing mainly with the intricate and 
winspiring though important question of 
Minorities, but the most practical result 
that has so far come out of the gathering is 
the announcement by Herr Stresemann on 
Monday that Germany is to ratify the protocol 
prohibiting the use of poison gas in warfare. 
This formal recantation by the Power that was 
sponsible for the introduction of this weapon 
in the war is a noteworthy event. It would be 
“sy to make the obvious retort that here is merely 
another scrap of paper; Germany was a signatory 
of the Hague Declaration of 1899 which also 
forbade the use of poison gases. But there is no 
mason for supposing that the German govern- 
ment and nation are anything but sincere in their 
intentions. The extent and efficiency of the 
German chemical industry, and the impossibility 
disarming a nation of its potential chemical 
weapons, remained to some extent a menace 
vhile her ratification of the protocol was wanting. 
Herr Stresemann’s announcement removes that 
menace. In spite of constant set-backs and dis- 
pointments and the many -serious unsolved 


problems that remain, it does seem that Europe 
and the world are slowly moving towards a 
firmer conception of peace. 


Mr. Gandhi out of prison may often be a 
serious nuisance, but no one who knows his 
physical condition can wish the Government of 
India to be responsible for his precarious life. 
His arrest in Calcutta appears to have followed 
on nothing more significant than disregard of a 
police order against the burning of foreign cloth 
where it might easily cause a general conflagra- 
tion. There seems to be no question of a new 
development of his non-co-operation campaign, 
and release has been possible presumably on an 
undertaking relative only to repetition of the 
particular offence. Mr. Gandhi, of course, will 
never learn. Unselfish, irrational, he will go his 
unhappy way to the end, always grieved and 
astonished when passive resistance results in mob 
violence, never capable of seeing the logical 
consequences of his movement. 


While the National Farmers’ Union has been 
busy, with its attacks on the National Milk Pub- 
licity Council, preventing the encouragement of 
milk consumption in England, the Scottish farmers 
have taken time by the forelock. They have 
created the Scottish Milk Agency, Ltd., which 
has successfully found a “ liquid’’ market in 
England for a considerable proportion of its 
4,000,000 surplus gallons of milk during the last 
contract period. They have done so without price- 
cutting and, in the words of the secretary, Mr. 
Magee, without sending ‘‘a single gallon into 
England beyond what we had a guarantee for 
and were pledged to supply.’’ They have done 
so in spite of the fact that there are many more 
“surplus ’’ gallons of milk in England than in 
Scotland. This means that for every ‘ surplus’” 
gallon exported from Scotland and sold in Eng- 
land at something over one shilling, a correspond- 
ing gallon of English milk that should have 
fetched that price has fetched only 8$d., fixed 
as the ‘‘ surplus ’’ price. Nothing could demon- 
Strate more clearly the way in which lack of 
organization puts our agricultural producers at a 
disadvantage. Will the next thing be a request 
from the N.F.U. for English producers to be 
“safeguarded ’’ against their Scottish com- 
petitors ? 


Since Mr. Josling is satisfied with the £1,500 
paid him by the Home Secretary, as compensation 
for dismissal from the police, there is obviously 
an end of his case. But we do feel that the 
result is not likely to inspire many members of 
the force with enthusiasm for the denunciation 
of corrupt colleagues. That duty can never be 
other than disagreeable. Telling tales is at best 
an ungracious and may easily seem an unsports- 
manlike business, and failure to substantiate what 
must usually be only suspicions is always apt 
to have awkward consequences. But if seven 
years’ loss and opprobrium are worth only 
41,500, reluctance to mark out a black sheep 
may continue unabated. We suggest that the 
Home Secretary might make it formally known 
that he regards men like Mr. Josling as highly 
courageous public servants. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT 


HE installation of a new American 

President is, in these latter days, an event 

of importance far beyond the boundaries 
of the United States, and in the instance of Mr. 
Hoover it is no exaggeration to say that it has 
a very special international significance indeed. 
Of all the occupants of the White House since 
the war the new President is the best qualified 
to deal with the great problem of his country’s 
relations with the rest of the world: it may be, 
as his critics allege, that he lacks something of 
the erudition of Mr. Wilson and of the caution 
of Mr. Coolidge, but he does possess that first- 
hand knowledge of European and _Latin- 
American conditions to which neither of them 
could lay any claim. In short, it is not too much 
to say that the new President’s personal 
qualifications for his high office are as great as 
those of the most distinguished of his 
predecessors. 

At the same time there can be no doubt that 
for the next four years the White House will be 
very far from a bed of roses, and in his 
address upon his inauguration last Monday Mr. 
Hoover made it quite clear that it is not his 
intention to remain an idle spectator of abuses 
in any department of the administration. In 
particular he alluded to the growing disregard 
for the law which is being displayed by no 
inconsiderable section of the population over 
whose destinies he now presides, and it is obvious 
that he is determined to check this movement. 
Whether Mr. Hoover’s remarks on this score 
are to be interpreted as a pledge to secure the 
drastic enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment remains to be seen, and, as the Washington 
correspondent of The Times pointed out in his 
comments, any such action would have reper- 
cussions which might be fatal to the President’s 
re-election. Prohibition in theory is always sure 
of a majority in the United States, but in practice 
it is by no means so popular. 

It is, however, the foreign policy of the new 
administration that naturally interests us most 
on this side of the Atlantic, and in this connexion 
the outbreak of a rebellion in Mexico has pro- 
vided an immediate complication which very few 
had foreseen. To say that this insurrection is 
unfortunate is to put it far too mildly, for from 
the international point of view there is a serious 
danger that it may, for a time at any rate, 
monopolize the attention of the State Department 
to the exclusion of the more pressing problems of 
Anglo-American relations and of the participation 
of the United States in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace. However, it would be unreason- 
able in the extreme to complain if a man pays 
more attention to a fire in his backyard than to 
the prospects of a holocaust at the other side 
of the globe. 

For our part we welcome unreservedly Mr. 
Hoover’s references to Europe, and we trust that 
the sentiments which he expressed on this score 
are to be the key-note of his policy. In the 
recent history of the efforts to bring about a 
better understanding between Great Britain and 
the United States sight has too often been lost 
of the real problem at issue, with the not 
unnatural result that the public of both countries 
has not been able to see the wood for the trees. 


9 March 
Questions of naval tonnage and of the eleyas 
of guns have been allowed to obscure the 
elementary fact that in the last resort armam 
depend upon policy, and that unless some eg 
found in respect of the 
atter it is useless to hope for any limitatj 
the former. 

It would seem that the Kellogg Pact 

yet been studied sufficiently in “the light a “a 
points at present in dispute between the va 
Anglo-Saxon nations, and it is to be hoped tha 
when negotiations between London and Washi 
ton are resumed, presumably after the Genes, 
Election, they will be conducted in the spirit of 
this agreement. It will be remembered that th 
signatories of the Kellogg Pact bound themselves 
not to supply armaments or other contraband ty 
any Power which had gone to war in defianc 
of its provisions. In these circumstances it seems 
to us that much of the talk about the Freedom 
of the Seas and the Right of Blockade is now 
beside the point, and thus agreement should 
surely be easier of attainment even than it was 
twelve months ago. Statesmen are too inclined 
to regard international problems in the Nght of 
the conditions of yesterday, and in the present 
instance one may be pardoned for suspectin 
that neither the Foreign Office nor the State 
Department quite realize the latent potentialities 
of the document which they recently signed, 
It would, as we have said, be idle to 
ignore the fact that Mr. Hoover takes office 
at a critical hour in his country’s his 
tory, but we have signally misread his 
previous career, if he is not, of all the possible 
occupants of his present position, the very man 
to deal with such a crisis as that by which he is 
confronted. There may be some who will accuse us 
of employing too strong a word, but we feel that 
the facts of the existing Anglo-American malaise 
would not justify the use of any other, 
When any attempt is made to discuss possible 
points of difference, either the issue is obscured 
by the repetition of shibboleths which have long 
since lost their meaning, or negotiations are con- 
fined to so limited a field that any agreement 
upon the fundamental issues is impossible from 
the start. Mr. Hoover’s whole life stamps him 
as essentially the man of action who is not afraid 
of any task because of its magnitude, and the 
two Anglo-Saxon nations look to him to place 
their mutual relations upon a more satisfactory 
footing than they have been on for some years 
past. 

Mr. Wilson lost everything by his inability to 
understand the minds of his fellow-countrymen, 
and taking his fall for a warning Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Coolidge were content to follow rather 
than to lead. The new President is likely to 
avoid both these extremes. He understands, as 
he showed during his election campaign, the 
limitations and the potentialities of the ordinary 
citizen of the United States as well as, if not better 
than, any man living, and he will use that know- 
ledge to the full; but he is something more than 
the typical American—he is the travelled American 
to an extent far exceeding that of any occupant 
of the White House since Ronsevelt. Mr. 
Hoover’s address at his inauguration was marked 
by a note of sympathy and optimism when he 
referred to Europe, and there can be few who do 
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not hope that under his administration the United 
States will play a greater part in international, 
as opposed to purely American politics, whether 
« acts through the Hague Tribunal, the League 
of Nations, a world court, or some other similar 


organization. 


THEY SNOOP TO CONQUER 


N that other Land of the Free, where repres- 
[sxe and inquisitive legislation has been car- 

ried even further than in England under 
“ Jix,” a word has been coined to describe the 
activities of those who spy and pry in the cause of 
an intolerant virtue. We read from time to time 
that some American city has been subjected to a 
great ‘vice quiz’? which means that the 
“ snoopers ’’ are busy snooping—as they are in 
our own parks after sunset and in small shops after 
hours scheduled by the daughter of Dora. Snoop- 
ing appears to be heavily on the increase over 
here and there was much whooping into the bar- 
gain when the London Council of Public Morality 
called upon the Home Secretary on Tuesday. No 
doubt the host was extremely pleased to meet 
these callers, for their object was to prevent an 
Englishman doing what he likes with his own (in 
this case his mind) and such liberty has been pub- 
lily declared by the Home Secretary to be 
antiquated and intolerable in twentieth-century 
England. 

The snoopers in question, led by a Mr. Archi- 
bald Allen, demanded further legislation ‘‘ pro- 
viding that any person responsible for knowingly 
selling books or printed matter to young persons 
under eighteen should be punished under sum- 
mary jurisdiction if such books or persons were 
calculated to corrupt the morals of young per- 
gns.”’ We already have legislation forbidding 
the sale of certain objects to those under a certain 
age and this gives ample difficulty to the shop- 
keeper. But in the case of alcohol and tobacco 
at least one item in the bargain is a matter of 
certainty. The publican may not know the age 
of his customer, but he knows that he is selling 
beer-—or whatever chemical fluid is sent him by 
the brewer. But the wretched bookseller will have 
to calculate not only the age of the recipient but 
the corruptive power of the book! The poor 
wretch might as well go out of business at once 
as wait until the snoopers in the street discover 
him supplying Shakespeare to the young. 
“Because he spent his last sixty-five cents. for 
acopy of Shakespeare, a charge of juvenile delin- 
quency was filed in court against Johnny Meggs 
and he was yesterday sentenced to one to three 
years in the State Training School for Boys at 
Gatesville.” That is life to-day in Texas, where 
they do indeed snoop to conquer; will it be life 
in England to-morrow ? ; 

Who will judge what is corruption? The egre- 
gious Mr. Allen is ready with examples: ‘‘ Books 
on birth-control, translations, such as the Decam- 
eon, and books of a pseudo-sociological or 
sientific character.” Naturally any seller of 
sientific books will be marked down for extra 
snooping in this comprehensive clean-up of all 
Written matter from Boccaccio to birth-control. 
Even the Home Secretary could not favour such 
drastic nonsense as this, but he managed, as usual, 


to dramatize himself as the hero of a desperate 
situation and orated in the richest manner of 
maudlin melodrama about “ this overwhelming 
attack of indecent literature which is being 
launched on the world and Great Britain at the 
present moment.” It is true that Great Britain 
had Just successfully prosecuted the publishers of 
a novel judged to be obscene; it is also true that 
the publisher had thought so poorly of its selling 
powers that he had only printed an edition of 500 
copies. Is this the armada of indecency which 
Admiral “‘ Jix ” is going to sweep from the seas? 

Why anyone should ask for further powers of 
repression it is difficult to imagine. The liberty 
of writing and printing in this country is governed 
by a Statute of 1857 and the accepted legal defini- 
tion makes any book obscene ‘‘which might tend 
to corrupt those whose minds are open to 
immoral influences.’’ Such a definition is useless 
to the defendant; to the prosecutor it is an all- 
powerful weapon. When information has been 
laid against a book, the prosecuting counsel must 
be very slow indeed if he cannot point out that 
some incident, be it a successful theft or an act of 
seduction, might not tend to corrupt the corrupt- 
ible. As the situation is at present, innumerable 
books would be suppressed, and legally suppressed, 
if anybody could persuade the State to proceed 
against them. ‘* Love is too young to know what 
conscience is,’’ wrote Shakespeare and did not 


. pause to deliver a homily on self-restraint. On 


that line alone the Sonnets might legally be con- 
demned. Indeed, they well may be before long. 
An actor, recently cast as the Porter in ‘ Macbeth ’ 
and having mislaid his text, hurried out to buy 
a cheap copy and found that the part had been 
cut. Will our Conservative Home Secretary carry 
on the good work so that far more of Shakespeare 
and the classics may go to the grand-maternal 
bonfire of which he is the happy stoker? 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks declares that he 
is not, and will not be, a censor at the same time 
as he impounds manuscript poems sent from an 
author abroad to his agent at home and declares 
them, before trial, to be ‘‘ indecent without a 
doubt.’’ The truth is that he has to be a censor 
whether he likes it or not, since, if books are 
informed against and deemed liable to corrupt 
those open to corruption, then it is no less than 
his statutory duty to proceed. Very few, and 
certainly not ourselves, would deny the necessity 
of some legislation wherewith the community can 
defend itself against commerce in filth. Merely 
erotic drawings and photographs and purely por- 
nographic writing may reasonably be suppressed. 

The Statute of 1857 gave powers to that end, 
but the powers were so loosely phrased that it 
gave a great deal more. To ask for more, as 
does the London Council of Public Morality, is 
the mere avarice of a persecuting piety. So long 
as the old statute was used for the purpose of keep- 
ing out dirty trivialities and the like, there could 
be no complaint. But it is now being employed 
to prosecute reputable publishers and authors. 
Not having been permitted to read ‘ Sleeveless 
Errand,’ we cannot express a judgment on it. It 
may, for all we know, have deserved to be burned 
at dawn with the whole army of Public Moralists 
dancing round the pyre. But what we can cer- 
tainly say is that, if Mr. Archibald Allen and his 
colleagues in vigilance are going to start an inclu- 
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Sive campaign against ‘‘ translations such as the 
Decameron,’’ and if every fussy reviewer is going 
to post off his copy of a new book to the Home 
Secretary because he does not like an episode 
here or a line there, then a new statute is neces- 
sary which shall firmly distinguish between the 
sale of literature and the commerce of filth. But 
we cannot look to the Home Secretary to do the 
work properly, for, when he has cast himself to 
oe ere and cleanse the literary stables, he 
makes such odd mental gestures that he cannot 
be taken as anything but first clown. He solemnly 
announces, for instance, that ‘‘ the coarser remarks 
in Shakespeare if published in penny form ”’ 
would undoubtedly be indecency. And what if 
they were done at a shilling or a pound? Would 
the guinea stamp prevent them from being rank? 
With one who has first convinced himself of an 
overwhelming attack of indecent literature and 
then talks like this there can be no argument. 
The task of clarifying the law is essential, but 
it must not be handed to posturing melodramatists 
or to those who publicly proclaim that liberty is 
out of date. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


IR LAMING WORTHINGTON-EVANS, whom 
G sone want to take the less aggressive title of 

Secretary of State for Military Defence instead of 
for War, introduced the Army Estimates on Thursday. 
He was able to make the substance of his speech a 
telling combination of retrenchment and reform. 

To be the only country which has reduced the 
expenditure on its Army during the last five years 
and to have one so small that, as Mr. Duff Cooper 
observed, no one would even bother to say ‘‘ Thank 
you ’’ if we offered to halve it, is no small achieve- 
ment, and left the Labour Party little scope for fault- 
finding, short of recommending its total abolition— 
which even Mr. Saklatvala hardly seemed prepared to 
do on the eve of an election. It was really a little 
disingenuous of Mr. Lawson to compare present 
expenditure with that of 1914 without allowing for the 
altered value of money. But times have changed in 
other ways also. The days when every soldier carried 
a field marshal’s baton in his knapsack have evidently 
passed. ‘‘ Practically every officer who makes him- 
self reasonably efficient can depend on rising in the 
normal course to the rank of Major,’’ was all the 
inducement Sir Laming could hold out to those con- 
templating an Army career. Its appeal, however, is 
no longer the path of glory so much as the interest 
of belonging to one of the most efficient technical 
organizations in the world. 

* # 


When Bishop Wilberforce of Chichester was asked 
why people called him ‘‘ Soapy Sam ”’ he said it must 
be because he was always getting into hot water and 
coming out with clean hands. The nickname does 
not in the least fit Mr. Baldwin, but he certainly has 
the knack of getting out of a mess with credit. With 
Mr. Churchill still quite naturally a bit sore at his 
rebuff over the Irish Loyalists, and with everybody 
wondering what sort of a figure the Government would 
cut when they asked the House to foot the bill, the 
Prime Minister made a s at a Worcestershire 
dinner. There he related how he had recalled at the 
crisis of the debate the saying of an old countryman, 
and had whispered to the Chancellor, ‘‘ Hard things 
to drive, many of them, is pigs.’’ ‘“‘And then,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘ we surrendered.’? Hardly a serious word 
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has been spoken about the incident since. When 
revised estimate of compensation came up for 
cussion on Friday it was only necessary to say some. 
thing about pigs to sidetrack any attempts to raise 
a serious issue. For this reason Mr Thomas 
perhaps a little unwise to talk of almost nothi else 
and Sir Oswald Mosley’s speech, though clever had 
the false ring of oratory prepared for circumst: 
which had not shaped according to plan, R 
definitely admitting, as Mr. Thomas did, that “ 
Labour Party would have voted against the Gover, 
ment a fortnight ago because ‘‘ £400,000 would be , 
cheap price for the country to get rid of this Gover. 
ment,’’ and by not challenging a division on this sy. 
sequent occasion, the Opposition have effect; 
spiked their own guns. So now everyone ought to 
be pleased, except perhaps the taxpayer. 
* 


yf 


Monday’s discussion of the affairs of the Post Office 
ranged over a wide field. Captain Cazalet, fo; 
instance, has discovered that the prohibition againg 
reproducing postage stamps applies to the illustrations 
on stamp dealers’ catalogues, though, of course, on} 
meant to guard against forgeries. There is an under. 
standing that the Post Office will not prosecute if its 
permission is asked and granted. But he said that 
some half-dozen people had to be employed on this 
work and that dealers found it convenient to get much 
of their printing done abroad. The interest of the 
House, however, mainly concentrated on the possi. 
bilities of political broadcasting and the prospects of a 
return to penny postage. Major Crawfurd, in pointing 
out the necessity for broadcasting facilities in order 
to reach a larger proportion of the huge modem 
electorate, claimed amid ironical laughter that the 
Liberal Party had most to gain if reason was 
enthroned at the expense of emotion. Mr. Lloyd 
George thought that something like sixty per cent. 
of the electorate never heard any statement of the 
different party cases. Neither Mr. Snowden nor the 
Postmaster-General seemed so much impressed by the 
electioneering advantages of wireless, and both were 
sceptical of the aptness of the American analogy put 
forward by several speakers. In any case, said Sir 
W. Mitchell-Thomson, the Government were not 
disposed to interfere with the discretion of the B.B.C. 
Conditions in this country made a broadcasting 
n.oncpoly necessary, but the Government must not 
be suspected of controlling it for their own purposes. 

On penny postage, the advantages of which were 
pressed from the back benches, the leaders of all 
parties were inclined to be cautious. Everyone would 
like to see the change made, but the estimated loss 
of revenue of £6,000,000 is substantial, and, if this 
amount can be spared for the relief of taxation, might 
it not be more beneficially applied elsewhere? It was 
gratifying to learn that the number of telephones in 
the country has increased by forty per cent. in the 
last four years. 


wp sy, 


Mr. Hope, the Chairman of Committees, has never 
been popular with the Labour Members, but to 
resent his manner is one thing and to challenge his 
impartiality quite another. This they have been all 
too inclined to do in moments of ‘‘ pique,” and when 
Miss Wilkinson went so far as to repeat these allega- 
tions in a newspaper it was high time for something 
to be done about it. Mr. Grotrian raised a question 
of privilege on Friday, but though the House accepted 
Miss Wilkinson’s apology on Monday, it was with 4 
frigidity only tempered by sympathy with her in a 
family bereavement. 

* 


* 


Sir John Marriott, who is always on the look-out 
for means to curb the growing power of the Executive, 
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tried on Monday to get the Government to set up a 
Parliamentary Committee to scrutinize all Statutory 
Rules and Orders. The Prime Minister, in a long 
reply, argued the impracticability of the idea, but his 
in contention, that the number and intricacy 
of these Orders was so great that no Committee would 
have time adequately to cope with them, only 
emphasized the difficulty of maintaining Parliamentary 
control. It is, indeed, hard to think of any procedure 
which would be effective in anything but extreme 
cases, such as are even now brought up from time to 
time. 


First Citizen 


MOONSHINE ABOUT SUNSHINE 


ELIOLATRY is no new thing; but Helio- 

idolatry, or the worship of lamps made in the 

sun’s image, is a product of the last few 
decades. It is quite possible that new physical concepts 
and further analysis of the energy partly manifest to 
us in the form of light will, in time, revolutionize all 
our sciences, aig bay and other, and turn topsy- 
turvy the queer bag of tricks politely termed medical 
technique. But this revolution has not yet dawned, 
nor will it be brought about by ever so extended 
a purchase and use of the electric tools and toys so 
plausibly advertised in medical journals and elsewhere. 

That organic life on this planet is dependent on the 
sun’s energy is a commonplace. That a certain measure 
of exposure to direct sunlight is necessary to the health 
of a very large number of animals and plants is no less 
common knowledge. The recent appearance of minute 
vegetation round the electric lamp fixed a few years 
since in the hitherto lifeless caves by the lake of Thun 
is an incident relevant and significant. No laboratory 
research was needed to show us how joyful and health- 
ful a thing it is to bask in the sun. It is not 
only to those forces or impacts of which our five 
senses inform us that we physiologically and psychic- 
ally react; and the discovery that even of the rays of 
sunlight, over eighty per cent. are imperceptible by our 
visual sense was disturbing to the complacency of many 
retired thinkers. Of this eighty-one per cent. of solar 
energy not manifest to us as visible light, it has been 
estimated that some eighty per cent. reaches us in the 
form of rays of greater wave-length than those which 
produce the sensation of red; but it is to the remaining 
one per cent. of invisible rays, of wave-lengths less than 
those of the extremest violet rays, that medical and 
popular attention has lately been mainly attracted. 

It was in the treatment of what are called ‘‘ skin 
diseases ’’ that light therapy at first attained notoriety. 
The destructive action of the shorter-wave rays, com- 
bined with the tonic effects of the visible and near- 
violet rays, proved markedly effective in dealing with 
lupus. But the new heliotherapy yielded its most 
striking results when applied to a diseased condition 
apparently far removed from the skin. It had long 
been realized that the widespread and devastating 
disease of childhood known as rickets is mainly a 
disease of ill-nourished children, especially of those 
whose lives are spent in sunless tenements. It was 
known that most of these cases could, in early stages, 
be cured by removal to healthier and more open 
surroundings, coupled with the administration of cod- 
liver oil, or of good fresh milk or cream. But the 
liscovery that similar results could generally be brought 
about by the exposure of the child either to sunlight 
or to short-wave light rays, artificially produced, gave 
a much-needed impetus to medical thought. We now 
know that the ultra-violet rays, acting on a substance 
known as ergosterol, present in the skin, leads to the 
formation of the mysterious entity called vitamin D, 
which also is a very important constituent of cod-liver 
oil and of milk. In the absence of this vitamin, calcium 
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and phosphorus metabolism does not take place; and 
it is to this failure that the characteristic bone and 
nerve lesions of rickets are mainly traceable. 

It would not seem to matter much whether the child 
gets its ultra-violet rays direct from the sun or from a 
suitable electric lamp, or indirectly from cod-liver oil 
or milk, were it not for the circumstances accom- 
panying those several methods of administration and 
absorption. It is for this reason unfortunate that lamps 
for the production of short-wave light rays are spoken 
of and commonly thought of as providing artificial sun- 
light. The energy liberated from electric lamps no more 
duplicates solar energy than oxygen derived from a 
mixture of charcoal and chlorate of potash duplicates 
the air we need to breathe. The _ ultra-violet 
rays of which everyone talks so glibly constitute only 
about one per cent. of the rays of the natural sun; and 
it is a not insignificant fact that although carbon arc 
light is richer than sunlight in ultra-violet rays, while 
mercury-vapour lamps yield a light in which these 
rays are even more abundant, yet the therapeutic 
efficacy of natural sunlight is in general far greater 
than that of its artificial rivals. The recent experiments 
of Dr. Leonard Hill at the Zoological Gardens show 
how very much of the sanitary value of sunlight is 
really due to those light rays of which man has always 
been aware. Only a week or so ago, Dr. Hill—to whose 
tireless researches into the relation between man and 
his environment we owe so much—writing to The 
Times, said that “ it is not so much the ultra-violet 
rays as the visible and infra-red rays that have a good 
effect. The anti-rachitic vitamins, naturally formed in 
the skin by the ultra-violet rays of sunlight, can be 
supplied in the food.’’ Dr. Hill added that, in his 
opinion, ‘‘ much of the good resulting from sun treat- 
ment in wounds and in surgical tuberculosis can justly 
be ascribed to short infra-red and visible rays.’’ 

There is no doubt that much of the improved 
metabolism consequent on light baths is due to the 
impact of cold air on the skin, rather than to the 
influence of the light; and Sir Henry Gauvain, who, 
as everyone knows, has had a greater and probably 
more successful experience of natural sunlight treatment 
than anyone else in this country, attributes his favour- 
able results as much to the effect of fresh air, 
sea-bathing and generally good surroundings and 
nourishment as to the sunlight itself. The list 
of diseases alleged by some doctor or other to be 
curable by ultra-violet light covers the whole range of 
the pathological index. The ‘‘ authorities,”” however, 
are agreed on one point alone: that the treatment 
should be carried out only by medical men. 

This invites the question as to just how much more the 
average practitioner knows about the possibilities and 
dangers of heliotherapy than does the average interested 
layman. Even the recognized specialists are not in 
such agreement as to inspire confidence in their 
guidance. Thus, glancing at a recent article in the 
British Medical Journal, and at two authoritative text- 
books, both published within the last year—all written 
by physicians holding consultant positions, hospital or 
governmental—one finds strange conflict of dogmatic 
utterance. One authority lays it down that 
“neuritis is frequently exacerbated by ultra-violet 
light, and almost always by erythema doses ”’; while 
the second expert reassures us that “all cases of 
neuritis will be benefited, if not cured ”; ard the third 
advises that in ‘‘ the treatment of neuritis a third 
degree erythema should be produced,’’ adding that even 
** old chronic cases of several years’ standing clear up 
in a surprisingly short space of time.’”? One of these 
pundits tells us that in psoriasis ‘‘ results are usually 
unsatisfactory,” while another says that “‘ few, if any, 
cases of psoriasis but can be cured by artificial ray 
treatment.’’ If such are the bases of practice in Harley 
Street, can one wonder at the therapeutic optimism that 
prevails in those adjacent streets where the makers of 
the new idols offer their wares? 
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The specific value of properly graduated ultra-violet | 
ray therapy in rickets and, less notably, in surgical 
tuberculosis is established. But in nearly all other 
cases it is probable that where hygienic benefits result 
from any form of light therapy, the action is general 
rather than specific. Over a period of twenty-one 
months, records were kept at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital of two hundred and seventy-two patients to 
whom light treatment was administered. The cases 
were divided into three groups, those infected with 
tubercle, those with non-tuberculous infections, and the 
non-infected. The proportion of cases that were cured 
or greatly improved as a result of (or sequent to) the 
treatment was approximately the same in each group; 
namely, about twenty per cent. 

The original idea that because short-wave length 
rays can destroy bacteria exposed in dishes or test- 
tubes, these rays are likely to display bactericidal 
activities in the living tissue, has long been exploded. 
It is true that a dose of light (including ultra-violet rays) 
‘sufficient to produce erythema, does lead to an increase 
in the number of leucocytes under the reddened skin, 
and for a short time the phagocytic capacity of the 
blood may be thereby increased. There is, however, 
no excuse for such statements as that the “ increase 
in the white blood corpuscles after treatment by ultra- 
violet rays is almost incredible.” As a fact, it has 
recently been proved that, whatever the immediate 
effect on the number of corpuscles, ‘‘ by the end of 
twenty-four hours the total and differential count 
usually returns to the same level as existed before the 
first exposure.’’ It has been further shown by what 
appears to be incontrovertible evidence, that daily 
quartz-light treatment over a period of from two to 
eleven weeks, though in a few cases raising the 
bactericidal power of the blood, more often actually 
lowers it. It is, perhaps, therefore not an unmixed 
curse that so many of the ultra-violet lamps sold, 
without regulation or restriction, to every casual buyer 
are almost devoid of therapeutic efficacy. 

QuaERO 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT ] 


Oxford, March 6, 1929 

WO years ago it was fair to say that under- 

| graduate Oxford had become a more or less 
homogeneous world of fairly reasonable but 
unexciting people, divided by no fundamental cleavages 
of outlook and averse from extremes of any kind. It 
would not be safe to say so now; since last year 
a very perceptible change of spirit has begun, and 
although no one can yet be sure how extensive or 
enduring it is going to prove, the chances on the 
whole seem against a perpetuation of the dead level 
of 1927. It would be possible to point out a whole 
number of signs of the change in outlook, but two 
or three must suffice. Even a year ago the Liberals 
were still so strong that the new Liberal President 
of the Union had another Liberal as runner-up to him. 
Last week, on the other hand, when Mr. Quintin 
Hogg was elected, his serious rival was a Socialist of 
no outstanding ability, while the Liberal, although an 
old favourite of the Union, was not able to threaten 
either. This term, again, there are two new University 
papers, both rather above the 1927 level, of which one 
is broader in its humour and the other more 
precious than anything recent in the same class. 
In fact the old feud between ‘‘ esthetes”’ and 
‘* hearties,’’ which seemed almost as dead as town and 
gown, shows signs of reviving in force. Last term, 
when the rooms of a prominent zsthete were system- 
atically smashed to bits, the popular head of the 


college not only omitted to take any steps against the 
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guilty, but gave the victim to understand that he had 
only got what he deserved. This term hostilities 
the same kind, though not always so one-sided 
become almost frequent, and while the majority still 
deprecates extremes of thought or action there 
tensions which could hardly be detected not jo rs 
In the newly formed Poetry Society estheticism be, 
found a rallying-point, but it appears to possess Neither 
the talent nor the character, if even the imagi tion, 
to revive the exotic glories of the past. The Filp, 
Society, which is now being launched, seems ike) 
to have the advantage on these counts; certaj d 
Mr. Anthony Asquith’s visit earlier in the term mad 
a considerable impression, and genius could 

find a clearer field than the British film industry, 

It is more than doubtful whether the 
elected under the new Statutes, who now outnumber 
the older type, are sufficiently different to account fo, 
any change in Oxford spirit. The proportion of rich 
men who secured a place on the foundation was always 
minute, and the great majority of scholars and exhibj. 
tioners have no difficulty in establishing their claims 
under the eleemosynary rule. Thus while the 
compulsory inquisition into a group of middle-class 
family incomes is a fresh burden upon a certain number 
of dons, the redistribution in favour of penniless scholars 
which might be expected by an imaginative reader of 
the Royal Commission’s Report does not actually 
occur on any considerable scale. The measure was 
not so much a reform as a method of forestalling the 
drastic reform which might have been attempted by a 
Socialist Government later on, and it is not surprising 
that having been conceived with that in view it has 
not brought about any very revolutionary changes. 

The Proctors for the coming year, who have now 
been elected, are both inclined by vocation and tem. 
perament to take a fairly sympathetic view of human 
nature, the Senior being an anthropologist and the 
Junior a philosopher. Since the very successful hoax 
on the Proctors last term undergraduates are no longer 
seriously troubled by the childish attempts to enforce 
wearing of gowns after dark, which went to the length 
of trapping the late train for those who had neglected 
to take their gowns up to London for the day in order 
to wear them back to college, or stopping motor-cars 
to ascertain whether the driver was duly gowned. The 
departing Proctors have done little to win popularity 
among undergraduates, but they at least deserve credit 
in that quarter for having compromised with the 
determined attempt made by certain colleges to restrict 
the use of cars to the afternoon. The “‘ eleven o’clock 
rule,’’ although inflicting some hardship on inhabitants 
of distant lodgings, who are to some extent dispensed 
from it, is received on the whole as a reasonable 
provision which will remove the temptation to dash 
back just before midnight, with the certainty of 
trouble in college if anything goes wrong. 

Owing very largely to the conciliatory and reasonable 
attitude of its promoters the opposition to the St 
Peter’s Hall scheme broke down, but the new 
Permanent Private Hall, which has been authorized 
this term, will be in some ways less of a sectarian 
institution than certain older colleges, in which scholar- 
ships are still confined to members of the Church of 
England. The main possibility at the moment of a 
serious conflict in the University is still the Bodleian, 
whose fate will soon have to be faced again. But it 
seems likely that another clash will be averted by the 
withdrawal of resistance to a compromise scheme 
which has nothing to recommend it except that it can 
probably be carried out. A large tract of land on the 
slopes of Boar’s Hil? has lately been sold to a group 
which proposes to use it for developing new methods 
in agriculture. While it is easy to imagine improve- 
ments in that direction which might prove very 
unfortunate for the landscape, the Oxford Preservation 
Trust claims to have inserted in the terms of purchast 
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clause which will effectively safeguard the future 
this vital area. If this should prove correct, the 
Trust wilt clearly have done mych more towards the 
ation of the neighbourhood than it was able 
to do by buying a small adjoining site for a very 
considerable sum last year, and it will have found a 
cticable method by which other sites may be 
removed from danger without the necessity of 
raising fabulous sums by public subscription. After 
all, the largest local landowners are the colleges, and 
if even half their estates in the district could be 
brought under a similar self-denying ordinance the 
ts would be very much brighter than they are 
now. If the Trust is able to develop this line of action, 
which it is in an excellent position to do, the map of 
the five-mile radius will show something much more 
convincing than the five miserable oases which at 
nt appear on it, and it will have the satisfaction 
of having attained a large part of its ends quietly and 
almost without expense. 


MARCHING ON BAGHDAD 


WELVE years ago, on March 11, 1917, Baghdad 
| fell into the hands of the British. It was great 


fun to be British in those days. I remember 
going into action at half-past two on a Saturday 
afternoon and saying to myself: ‘‘ The matinées are 
just beginning in London now.’’ Actually people in 
London were sitting down to dinner, for by Greenwich 
time it was approaching eight o’clock. Nevertheless 
we thought in afternoons when afternoon came. At 
ten minutes to three, I remember, a friend of mine 
was killed, and all the fun of being British departed. 
The death of men or the non-arrival of a pot of jam 
were the things that destroyed or exalted one’s mood 
in 1917. We were about eighty miles from Baghdad 
then, at a place called Shaik Jaad, and we had the 
Turks on the run. The Irak plain, with nothing on its 
surface but ourselves and guns and patches of scrub, 
stretched forward to the long, melancholy line of its 
horizon. Yet in everybody’s mind was a picture of 
Baghdad, unbelievably distant and enchanting, with 
its fat green-domed mosques, orchards of apples and 
pomegranates, roofs overhead, long drinks and shops- 
ful of food. 

We went into action and made a fight for some of 
these things. Soldiers do not fight for justice, but 
either to get out of fighting by being wounded or to 
reach some place where there is no fighting. We were 
told to attack a nullah about two miles ahead. Nobody 
quite knew where this nullah was, and watching the 
brigade extend into companies in line, each a ridicu- 
lous caterpillar nosing forth across the desert, the very 
idea of attacking seemed absurd. Only a few hours ago 
six naval gun-boats, coolly anchored on the Tigris, had 
been pouring their ‘‘ iron rations ’’ into the Turkish 
lines. It was a magnificent sight to see those terrific 
flashes on the river and the great explosions ahead 
blowing up Turks by the score. But now—this horrible 
singing of bullets past the ear, the vicious hum of spent 
shot at one’s feet killed the grandeur of the spectacle 
and turned the war into a ridiculous personal encounter. 
We broke into line under a hot fire. Suddenly, as if 


a general had pressed a button, the whole battle whipped 


itself up into fury. Men toppled over, hit in the eye, 
in the stomach, in the feet. This was the real madness 
of war, to be split in half by these crazy bullets, to 
hear cries and blasphemies on all sides and to walk 
on past them. My company commander was killed and 
we could not find the nullah which was our objective. 
No rations had arrived by nightfall and we could not 
light fires. We stood up to prevent ourselves from 
falling asleep and I remember letting off a sentry who 
was snoring at his post. 

The next morning we began a fortnight’s march on 
Baghdad interrupted only by a terribly mismanaged 


cavalry affair ahead of us. The sand thrown up by the 
column was appalling. All the men looked like millers 
coated with brown flour. By the end of the day our 
mouths were so caked with sand that we could scarcely 
speak; nor were we allowed to drink from the cool 
canals we passed on the way, for fear of cholera. Yet 
in the mornings it was wonderful to move off in the 
crisp air with the whole division rolling forward in a 
sort of cold anger and exultation. There was a devilish 
splendour in the sight of the heavy batteries drawn by 
twelve pairs of mules, each pair mounted by grey- 
shirted drivers looking forth like gods from beneath 
their sun-helmets. 

But there was no splendour when we came within 
eight miles of Baghdad. The march had been sheer 
merriment till then. But here we had to cross the 
Diyalah River by night, with the Turks strongly 
entrenched on the other side. As there was a brilliant 
moon, every man would be clearly seen the moment 
he showed his head above the river bank. Three times 
parties of the East Lancashire Regiment put across 
in small boats and were shot or bombed back into 
the water. Sixty men who eventually reached the 
further bank were surrounded and assumed to be 
scuppered,’’ but reinforcements found them still 
hanging on, and the crossing was made. 

We had had a day or two’s rest before the attack 
was launched and the column was now spread out 
in an immense bivouac across the desert. Two divisions 
hung about in négligé, wondering what was going to 
happen next: Now that the paddle-boats with the 
rations had had a chance to overtake us on the Tigris, 
we wondered whether there would be any tomatoes 
with the bacon again. After all, we had had tomatoes 
at Kut. Also would the G.O.C. allow us to sleep for 
a fortnight in Baghdad? That was the minimum we 
demanded if we were to go on with this war. 
Further, how had young Snow got killed at Shaik 
Jaad? He had been hit once, and then he had been 
hit again; and then he had disappeared. Mystery and 
sadness! We talked of the men no longer with us 
and changed the subject. Talk between us frequently 
gave out, for there was so little to talk about. The 
desert carried such a weight of monotony that it silenced 
speech. Still, we were only five miles from Baghdad, 
and had resolved to paint the place red when we gat 
there. We would take all the beautiful Jewesses and 
Armenian girls out to dinner in armoured cars. 

From this side of the river we could just see Baghdad 
through our glasses, and the whole Division, waiting 
on tip-toes, stared at the sight in tumult. Exhausted 
by marching, thirst, and the freezing nights, we longed 
to stretch out our hands to the safety of the city. 
Unfortunately, there was to be another matinée perform- 
ance before the place became ours. No experience we had 
had could compare with the stinging farewell, full of 
passionate vengeance, which the Turks gave us that 
afternoon. They did not kill us. They just landed their 
shells neatly on either flank of our columns so that they 
tortured the air, and just shaved our bodies as they 
burst. This was a tearing up of the nerves, a scalping 
of one’s physical presence, that! left no man the same 
afterwards. Then the Turks packed up their dates 
and their pride, set light to the city, and cleared out. 

That night a magnificent pall of fire hung over 
Baghdad. The sky trembled with heat. We went 
forward in pitch darkness and choking dust-storms to 
dig new positions. Three times we dug and three 
times moved on, for reasons which will never be 
known. On the following day we entered the city and 
stared hard at it. The population stared hard at us in 
return. It was not very pleasant. Still, here were the 
mosques and the orchards and the long drinks, and 
having taken Baghdad we could not possibly be asked 
to take it again. We just sent a few lines home to 
say we had captured the beastly place and could we 
have some more socks? My own have still “— 
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VICARIOUS VISITING 


By GERALD GOULD 
W E cannot do it ourselves :. that is to say, 


I cannot; and, if you can, you are never- 

theless glad, for the larger part of the 
time, to let Bertie do it for you. He was born 
to it, how long ago!—and how recently bred to 
it! He takes it in his stride, and puts it in his 
paragraphs. More power to his elbow! 

A great change has come over the Press. The 
gossip-column, which used to lurk a little shame- 
facedly in odd corners, among the more depilatory 
advertisements, has pushed itself boldly on to the 
public platform, jostled the leaders, and deflected 
policy. Those of us who are not in the news are 
now at least in the know. We did not, perhaps, 
attend the Duchess’s rout, push, ball or whatnot 
ourselves; but Bertie was there on our behalf. I 
call him Bertie: I do not know his name. He 
revels in an anonymity which takes him every- 
where: I can only say that he will always be 
Bertie to me. And he is, beyond question, one 
of the most brilliant of living writers. 

His knowledge, to begin with, is immense. He 
has gained it more from men than from books; 
Bertie, I fear, can have little time for reading; 
but it goes back to the palmiest days of Pam, 
dallies with Disraeli, gives a new quirk to what 
Gladstone said in ’68: it comes down to the pre- 
sent day, sleuths Cabinet Ministers, is memory, 
conscience and diary to the famous: and it com- 
pels secrets even from to-morrow. One has heard 
of a walking encyclopedia: Bertie is that, and 
the index too. Any clue is enough for him : mention 
studs, and he furnishes you the history of collars 
and of horses: and all with the human touch. 

He is not of an age, but of all ages. Old 
enough to have fagged for retired generals at 
Etor (and Harrow): young enough to lead the 
latest movement of the Bright Things! Pyjama- 
parties? He was night-suited from the word 
‘*Go’’! Treasure-hunts? Why, it was he who 
laid the trail! He has forgotten more crazes 
than we have ever embraced: the experience has 
left him keen as a new sword for novelty. 

He knows every language, and has all the 
luck. (No, it is not luck; it is prescience; first 
night and second sight are his tools; he always 
comes, and always knows what is coming.) It is 
perhaps a little dangerous to eat with Bertie, for, 
if you are in the papers among the obituaries, be 
sure that, the last time you were dining in this- 
life, Bertie was there. He has your final jest, 
so richly pathetic in view of later developments, 
at his pen’s end; he recalls that you were as hale 
as ever; he praises what you said and did. De 
mortuis nil nisi Bertie: with every opportunity 
for indiscretion, he remains the universal confi- 
dant: unlike those vipers who take notes for 
libels as they curl in the bosoms of families, and 
leave their venom for publication when they them- 
selves return to dust, he is ever kind, ever gener- 
ous, ever affable: there is in his ink no more 
acid than suffices to keep it sweet. You can 
trust him with the inner history of the crisis: he 
will recount it to your credit. 

He is witty, too, and as free with his epigrams 
as with his epitaphs. Indeed, he will put them 
in the mouths of others :, he can afford the gesture. 
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His staircase wit serves his uaintan ‘ 
walking home under the can think 
jokes for Noodle to have made to Boodle in the 
bar. (I refer to the fortieth Earl Noodle, the first 
Baron Boodle : they are seen everywhere together.) 
He has an eye for beauty: all women emero, 
exquisite from his scrutiny, all men athletic. fe 
is beyond comparison the most popular of created 
mortals. And well he deserves to be! 

The most marvellous thing about him, hoy. 
ever, is his health. How the deuce does he stay 
the course, and digest the courses? He is a 
every public, or private, lunch, dinner, cocktail. 
party, supper, reception, political gathering ang 
play. Some evenings in the week, he must con. 
sume three or four Simultaneous meals—as the 
Irishman said, a man cannot be in two places 
at once, unless he’s a little Bertie. And every. 
where he is the life and soul of . ... 

Does he never tire? Never! Having drained 
experience to the dregs, he coins it into golden 
phrases, and peppers the papers with it. Every- 
body you ever heard of is his friend, and he never 
lets a friend down: he has a place for everybody, 
and everybody in a place. 

To those of us for whom social occasions pre- 
sent difficulty; who can never think what to say; 
who are overwhelmed by the kindness of people 
in inviting us, and their condescension in talking 
to us—-Bertie presents a portent almost too bril- 
liant to be true. No wonder he is loved! For 
(last and best gift of all) he never presumes 
upon his gifts. There is no swank in him. He 
never stresses his own importance. He is echo, 
sounding-board, opportunity, attendant: he 
leaves the shining to the stars. He calls them 
by their nicknames, puts them at their ease, lures 
anecdotes from them painlessly, under the 
anesthetic of his adulation. He is quite simple 
and unostentatious. He knows his job, and does 
his job. He knows the world, and tells the world. 

There are some, sour with seclusion, who 
grudge him his columns and his headings. They 
think he takes up space which would be better 
devoted to the stodge and suet of news: long, 
grave, polysyllabic reports of transactions (I 
fancy ‘‘ transactions ” is the word), and explana- 
tory theses on the same. What, they ask, has 
the Average Reader to do with Noodle and 
Boodle, with Tottie and Flossie and the rest of 
the peerage? What does it matter whether Trix 
held a good hand on Wednesday, or what Dora 
said when Bill doubled five clubs? Well, I agree, 
I agree! It does not matter! A great deal of 
what Bertie tells us (I except, of course, the his- 
torical and political reminiscences, the Secret His- 
tories and Inner Meanings)—yes, a great deal of 
it (I except the health hints, the notes on diet and 
clothing for all weathers, the elucidations of sport 
and of Einstein, the instructions as to how to make 
sandwiches)—a very great deal of it, when you 
come to think of it (I except the witticisms and 
limericks and club-room jests, the revelatory para- 
graphs about personal habit, the golden gossip 
of kindliness and fun)—as I was saying, some 
of it is tosh, demanded by snobbishness in the 
reader, provided by the writer as the tinkling 
cymbal of social inanity. 

But don’t you wish you were Bertie? And 


don’t you frequently, when you unfold your news-. 


paper, read Bertie first ? 
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AT THE DUTCH PICTURES 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


would have “ clicked merrily,’’ just as they 

are always said to do at exhibitions and cup- 
ties and test matches. We arrived at the Royal 
Academy at what we thought would be a quiet 
time, on the very heels of lunch, and so appar- 
ently did everybody else. Many of us must have 
missed our pudding and coffee, though we did 
not miss them long, for there is meat and drink 
enough in Dutch Art to satisfy the most determined 
juncher. We all swarmed up the steps as if the 
place were a super-kinema. Just beyond the turn- 
stiles there seemed to be two fights in progress, 
but I gathered that somewhere there were the 
two tables at which you might buy catalogues 
and reproductions and that kind of thing. It was 
incredible. Earnest cultured people have 
grumbled for years because the crowd preferred 
the pictures of Mary and Doug. to the pictures 
of Rembrandt, but their experiences at this exhi- 
bition must have made the more honest of them 
change their minds and cut short their lamenta- 
tions. These Dutch pictures have not really 
drawn the great crowd itself but they have 
attracted the fringes of it, and that has been quite 
enough to make us gape and wonder. Suppose 
the great roaring and swarming democracy did 
decide that it cared nothing for films and foot- 
ball and insisted upon examining the masterpieces 
of pictorial art, what would become of earnest 
cultured people, who always dislike mobs and 
are generally poor hands at scrum work? Why, 
they would never set eyes again on a great pic- 
ture as long as they lived. They could say good- 
bye to art. There are, you see, so few master- 
pieces and so many people in the world now. The 
pictures would have to be thrown on vast screens, 
and there would be lectures on them delivered 
through megaphones or amplifiers. 

I have seen some of these pictures before, hav- 
ing tiptoed round the Rijksmuseum in Amster- 
dam and other galleries, and though I had heard 
that this exhibition was being well attended, it 
never occurred to me that that familiar atmosphere 
of quiet and dignified solitude would be com- 
pletely gone, that the Royal Academy would look 
like a bargain basement. I found myself resent- 
ing all these people who interposed their solid 
but quite uninteresting bodies between me and 
the pictures. Who were they, anyhow? The 
answer is that they were my sisters and brothers 
of this twentieth century, who had come by tube 
and bus and car to Piccadilly, who would soon 
go away and, over cups of tea and slices of bread- 
and-butter, the same sort of tea, the same sort 
of bread-and-butter that I would be having, would 
make the same sort of remarks about the exhi- 
bition that I would be making. They and I are 
in the same boat—it is, I fancy, a very large and 
phenomenally swift boat, in which the engineers 
are working like blazes, but unfortunately the 
helmsman is drunk and the rudder faulty. Per- 
haps the same bomb—but no, let us have none 
of that morbid stuff. But there they were, all 
these people, and they were nothing but irritat- 
ing solid bodies, nameless obstacles, human 
objects in three dimensions. ae 


| the turnstiles had made a noise at all, they 


The only real people there were in two dimen- 
sions. ‘‘ Little is known of ‘Martin Looten,’’ says 
the catalogue, ‘‘ except that he married in 1653 
Christine Rutgers, for which occasion the Dutch 
poet J. Vondel composed a poem.’? And I did 
not know even that much when I was staring at 
him. But there he was, Martin Looten. And 
now that I come to think of it, one can hardly 
say he is in two dimensions, for it is held in 
these days that time itself is but another dimen- 
sion, and Martin Looten has that too, very cosily. 
We ourselves are in the time dimension, but we 
are not on such good terms with it as Martin 
Looten is. Yet something is horribly wrong if 
we are not. One fine morning, three hundred 
years ago, Carel Fabritius saw a goldfinch sitting 
on a perch, and he painted what he saw, the impu- 
dent bird, the perch, the grey cage, and for back- 
ground a bit of wall on which the sun shines for 
ever. There, still fresh as a daisy, is that morn- 
ing, and for a few moments I lost myself in it. 
But where is Fabritius himself? Is there a bit 
of bone somewhere that is all that is left of the 
painter, when here, in lively precision, is the 
bird and the perch he saw and the sunlight that 
quickened him? Can a man send a mood and a 
piece of work away down the centuries, and yet 
crumble to dust himself? Why, as we stare, we 
are rotting. It is monstrous. For a moment, let 
us think no more about art, for it is always pos- 
sible to be comfortably rhetorical when art is the 
subject. Think of visiting cards—they will out- 
last us. Think of dolls—they mday easily survive 
the children who play with them. Here is a world 
full of antique chairs and with not an antique man 
to be seen. If we are things, then we are poor 
things. 

If this had been an exhibition of Italian Primi- 
tives, it would have provided a good excuse for 
wondering about the immortality of the soul. The 
Dutchmen are not supposed to have concerned 
themselves with such matters. It was not their 
department. They are, it seems, of the earth 
earthy. And certainly they were not mystics. 
That is one reason why I like them so much, 
because I too am not a Mystic. All mysticism 
seems to me a kind of lunacy, glorious but mad. 
All the mystics I have ever read or talked to 
appeared to me to be ill, not far above ordinary 
life but not quite up to it, though they might be 
invalids of genius. I have always thought of 
Heaven as a place where the good bits of this 
life go on for ever and ever, and that is why I 
like to return to the good old novels in which 
the characters have escaped out of time altogether 
and never change. I too would like to escape 
out of time, but on the other hand I do not want 
to escape from everything else too, like the mystics, 
who seem to me to go looking for the One before 
they have done justice to the Many. The best 
of - these old Dutch masters have an attitude 
towards this life that I understand at once. I feel 
we could smoke some companionable pipes 
together. 

Every time I caught a glimpse of a Vermeer, 
him of Delft, I felt as if I was going home at 
Christmas or walking into the station for mv holi- 
dav train or packing up the manuscript of a book. 
This is no way to talk about art, I know, especi- 
ally in these davs when everybody realizes that 
pictures are simply cunning arrangements of line, 
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mass, colour that demand a unique esthetic 
response. But then—praise be!—I am not talk- 
ing about art but about myself at the Dutch exhi- 
bition. No doubt my esthetic responses were all 
perfectly in order; I am not concerned with 
them, but only with the other feelings they them- 
selves aroused. A girl standing in front of a 
map, reading a letter; a cook pouring out some 
milk; the walls of Delft from across the canal; 
that little street with its red-brick facades; these 
are the things I saw as I dodged this way and 
that, avoiding the cloche hats of innumerable 
women, the bowlers of retired military gentlemen 
and civil servants, and the soft hats that might 
have belonged to anybody. It was like looking 
through little windows, not into some other world, 
but into this world when everything is going 
right with it, when the long screaming discords 
suddenly cease and there is harmony, rich but 
quiet, heart’s ease. Here was life, but life that 
had stopped being a muddle. 

These glimpses, I am sorry to say, killed for 
me my old and admired acquaintance, Van Gogh, 
who was writheing away in another room, com- 
paratively deserted. He seemed to be making 
such a fuss, just as if he were in Piccadilly or 
at one of those tables where catalogues and ‘repro- 
ductions were being snatched. He was all twitch- 
ing nerves. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” I wanted to say to him, 
‘*T know, I know. But just now, I don’t care. 
Some other time perhaps.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


GY The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 
Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


ANOTHER TUNNEL THEORY 


SIR,—Now that the tumult and the shouting have 
momentarily died, I beg a line to suggest another 
tunnel theory. While admitting the urgent need of 
the tunnel between England and France, I cannot help 
feeling that even more necessary is a tunnel underneath 
the river Styx. 

There are those who argue in favour of a Channel 
tunnel the terrible seas we get in this strip of water— 
but what, I ask, are the storms of the English Channel 
to those of the Styx? Whatever people say, I know 
at least one Englishman who crossed and re-crossed 
the Channel, whereas I have never even heard of one 
who dared to come back over the Styx. It is probable 
that the fear of a stormy passage keeps with us many 
whom we would prefer at a distance. 

Further, Sir, how can one ferryman (however 
efficient) manage the enormous traffic? The:crowding 
and discomfort must be great. It is, therefore, very 
hopefully that I suggest such a.tunnel and hope that 
Parliament may be induced to take up, the matter. 

IT am, etc., 

Bradford H. E. Beir 


TRIAL BY MOB 


SIR,—Last year I wrote a letter in your columns on 
this matter and a recent case once more illustrates 
the evil and danger of the practice. Surely, in view 
of the persistent hostility of the local public to Mrs. 
May Slator, sentenced to fifteen years for attempted 
murder, the venue of this case should have been 
changed to London, as was recently done in the case 
of Mr. and Mrs. Beecroft. The expense of conveying 


witnesses is a minor affair by the side of such 
palpable weighting of the scales of justice as has 
occurred here. 
I am, etc., 
111 Packington Street, ARCHIBALD Giggs 
Islington, N.t 


THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM EXTENSIons 


SIR,—Some years ago, after the first performance 
of one of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s most successful pla 
the author came before the curtain and was about to 
acknowledge the rapturous applause of the audienc 
when it was interrupted by a solitary boo from the 
gallery. ‘‘ I entirely agree with you, my friend,” was 
G. B. S.’s quiet remark, ‘‘ but what can we two do 
against the whole house?’’ The architect of the 
extensions to the Fitzwilliam Museum would as little 
think of comparing himself with our most famoys 
dramatist, or of vying with him in witty self-deprecia. 
tion, as of likening your Cambridge Correspondents 
pedantic strictures to the disturbing shout of one of 
the gods. And yet the incident in the theatre is not 
quite without its present parallel, so general is the 
commendation that our newest building has evoked, 

Your Cambridge Correspondent is, of course, 
wholly entitled to his or her opinion on the subject, 
But, in imparting it to the world, why stray so far 
from the facts? He or she will be surprised to hear 
that not the interior but only the entrance-hall was 
dealt with by the younger Barry, that no part of the 
building ever contained any cartoons by Rossetti, that 
the Marlay Extension was finished and opened in 
1924, that there is nothing Doric about it, that the 
portion specially objected to was designed before 
Wembley or the Menin Gate, that this portion is the 
first side of an ultimate quadrangle, that it has no 
exterior columns, that there never was any idea of 
an E-shaped development, and that consequently the 
‘* vista of Peterhouse which was one of the best in 
Cambridge ”’ has not been disturbed or even so much 
as threatened. 

Does it not seem deducible from so many slips in 
a short article that your Cambridge Correspondent is 
imperfectly informed as to what has taken place, is 
taking place, and is likely to take place in Cambridge. 
Of the knowledge of architecture displayed I say 
nothing. 

I am, etc., 
Fitzwilliam Museum Sypney C. CocKERELL 


SIR,—The imperfect information at which Mr. 
Cockerell bridles in my letter about the Fitzwilliam 
Museum was drawn from J. W. Clark’s Guide to the 
University; I feel that his objections are not germane 
to the spirit of the article. I was attempting to convey 
a general idea of the subject without entering upon 
an academic history of the Museum, and, in fact, to 
put forward the architectural view about which Mr. 
Cockerell ‘‘ prefers to say nothing.’’ I am afraid 
that I wrote ‘‘ interior ’’ for ‘‘ entrance hall ’’ because 
I was averse to a verbatim plagiarization of my possibly 
humble ‘source, and because the Entrance Hall is, 
as a fact, almost the whole of the interior. If Mr. 
Cockerell prefers to read Burne-Jones for Rossetti my 
amusement can only find wider justification. The date 
upon which the Marlay Extension was opened is given 
by J. W. Clark, nor did I make any statement to the 
contrary, nor did I consider it necessary to make any 
statement about it at all, in an article which was not 
concerned with the history of the Museum except 3 
a background to its architecture. I am afraid that 
I must maintain my view that the connecting wing 
is ‘* an adaptation of the Doric, if anything.’”’ I had 
not touched upon the priority in design of the Menin 
Gate or. Wembley architecture, nor does the priority 
affect an adverse criticism of the style. I made 10 
statement about an E shape, but put forward 4 
surmise beginning with two sentences: ‘‘ The idea 
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of the architects was apparently to provide - + +” and 
“ Jf this idea is carried out... .”’ I am interested 
to learn that this was not the idea of the architects, 
and pleased that the vista of Peterhouse will not be 
threatened. At the same time I must record my 

inion, to which Mr. Cockerell very kindly entitles 
opiithat the Museum itself will look all the worse 
ra being extended only to the south. Basevi’s build- 
‘a¢ will never join anything with success except as a 
central feature. I now come to the question of 
columns. It is amusing to find that where Mr. 
Cockerell presses me home, he succeeds in doing so 
to his own detriment. Burne-Jones goes one worse 
than Rossetti, and now I am to admit that what I had 
the innocence to miscall a column was in reality not 
even a pilaster but a weakened pier. The point is 
that, whatever you call it, it remains unshakably a 
failure, and the attempt to heckle me with technical 
terms~-I am a layman—merely evades the issue. Mr. 
Cockerell says (rightly) that I am ‘“‘ imperfectly 
informed as to what has taken place, is taking place, 
and is likely to take place in Cambridge.’’ My ability 
as an historian and seer, however, is not related to 
my critical faculty. My appreciation of Sheraton is 
not affected by the knowledge, almost my only his- 
torical knowledge, that Queen Anne is dead. 

The only sentence in Mr. Cockerell’s letter which 
really calls for reply is the one in which he affirms a 
“general commendation ’’ for his newest building. 
I can only say that this is not the case. The British 
Empire architecture had a raison d’étre at Wembley, 
where they worked in concrete and moulded with 
planks. Its silliness in a stone building will be 
apparent to anybody who chooses to look closely at 
the Fitzwilliam extension for, say, two hours, until he 
has exhausted the possibilities of its first facile appeal. 

I am, etc., 
Cambridge Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT 


‘A WAYFARER IN MOROCCO’ 


SIR,—I have just seen the notice in your issue of 
February 9 of my book, ‘ A Wayfarer in Morocco.’ 
I have not had time to examine the completed 
book, so feel very grateful for the opportunity of 
correcting the two misprints before anyone else accepts 
them as intentional: page 31, Louis XI instead of 
Louis XIV: and on page 179, James I instead of 
James IT. 

But how comical that the reviewer should not have 
discovered that these very obvious printers’ errors 
were such! He would oblige me immensely if he 
would be kind enough to give me some indication as 
to the whereabouts of the ‘‘ Holy City of Xauen,”’ for 
diligent search of maps, books and the knowledge of 
the French tourist agents in London have all failed to 
dlicit the information. I have never heard of the place : 
but perhaps your reviewer is referring to some other 
holy city differently spelt by the French? 

As to the ‘‘ many ”’ chapters on the history of Islam 
and the Mediterranean, this information was specially 
asked for by many fellow travellers who wished to 
know more than can be found in ordinary guide-books, 
but have no time for reading it up in detail. 

I have been in fairly constant communication with 
Morocco since my visit, but have not heard of any fresh 
improvements in the Spanish zone. The only actual 
inaccuracy I have so far been able to trace is that 
of the sailing day of the Rotterdam Lloyd steamers, 
which will be corrected by an errata slip in the 
current edition of the book. 

I am, etc., 
A.tys LowTH 


clo Messrs. Methuen and Co. 
36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2 


[Xauen is the city that the French call Sheshuan. 
~Ep. S. R.] 


THE THEATRE 
ARMY ORDERS 


By Ivor BRown 


Major Barbara. By G. Bernard Shaw. Wyndham’s. 
Red Rust. By N. A. Kirchon and A. S. Ouspensky. Adapted 
by Virginia and Frank Vernon. Little Theatre. 


WENTY-FIVE years take nothing from the 

charms of ‘ Major Barbara.’ The Oh-I-Say 

tittering of Lomax has become a curio; there 
are hard things said now about the epicene youth of 
our time, but is there anything extant to compare 
with this ‘‘ Cholly ’’ in tiresomeness? Otherwise, of 
course, the play is more urgent than ever. What a 
criticism it is of the London theatre that Undershaft 
was kept off the West End stage both during and 
after the war! He has as much to do with one army 
as Barbara with the other. Furthermore, he is 
prophetic, the rationalizer who laughs at the 
nationalizer. Cosmic Chemicals are his latest wash- 
pot. No doubt he had one of the Lloyd George 
peerages: Lord Merger, shall we call him? 

No play, in any case, can wear its age upon its 
sleeve which is both a mystery and a morality. The 
Shavian analysis of Dionysos in dock-land, of the 
strong drink that is in salvation, of the Oxonian 
Orpheus who with his drum made “‘ stiffs ’”’ relax into 
gentlest virtues, and of the Madonna of the Tam- 
bourines whose tongue could out-bully Bill Walker’s 
biceps—all this must remain a mystery-play of 
puissance so rare that the second act of ‘ Major 
Barbara’ is still a Shaw high-water-mark. In it 
comedy and character are perfectly mixed with the 
preachment and the philosophy which, in Act III, are 
allowed such freedom of flow that they overwhelm the 
attention instead of stirring it. Moreover, when 
Undershaft begins to pronounce at such length his 
morality of Wealth-is-Health he is at once so brilliant 
in phrase and so unfair in his concealment of the 
other side of the argument that his advocacy of 
devilry and dynamite is not finally or even partially 
effective. After all, Undershaft is only a belated 
version of Thrasymachus the sophist after a course 
of Samuel Butler, whereas Cusins hums that Socrates 
did to Thrasymachus very much what Todger Fairmile 
did to Bill Walker. You may spit in the Socratic eye, 
but you will get it in the chest in the end. In a 
rhymed alphabet of Mr. Chesterton’s I remember the 
conclusion : 

Z—Zarathustra, who couldn’t take stout; 

He made war on the weak and they banged him about. 
If Professor Gilbert Murray could not stand up to 
Lord Merger better than Cusins stands up to Under- 
shaft, I should burn my books and never more trust 
classic education. The only weakness of this play 
(beyond the fact that Lady Britomart is simply the 
familiar Britannus part over again) is that Cusins is 
built on too simple lines. He ought to turn on Under- 
shaft’s sophistries and chase the fraud helpless from 
Boar’s Hill to Geneva. 

It would have to be very bad acting that could spoil 
the second act. Let us not forget, amid the eloquence 
of Undershaft, to whom Mr. Balliol Holloway brings a 
Roman gravity, the theatrical cunning with which Mr. 
Shaw entices actors to rise far above their selves of 
yesterday, to lay off heaviness, and to become the 
imps of comedy. Miss Clare Greet’s Rummy is her 
best feat of my acquaintance: Mr. Wilfred Shine 
convinces one, against nature, that he is Starveling 
for whom heaven lies in a spoonful of syrup. Mr. 
Harold Scott is the essence of the canting convert, 
and Mr. Gordon Harker knits simian brows in a 
superb presentation of the fisticuffs at odds with phil- 
osophy. On the other side of the social counter there 
is the faint world-weariness of Mr. Eric Portman 
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as Stephen, a rich Lady Brit. in Miss Margaret 
Scudamore, a splendidly Hellenic Cusins in Mr. Lewis 
Casson, and a sane, spirited, humorous Barbara in 
Miss Sybil Thorndike. Miss Thorndike has not had 
the play produced “‘ up to’’ her and might, perhaps, 
attack her part more obviously. The result of her 
mingled intensity and quietude is an extremely un- 
selfish as well as very skilful performance by an 
actress whom we all welcome home again after her 
voyaging. 

‘Red Rust’ is the first play of Soviet Russia to 
be produced in England. Soviet films are so care- 
fully kept from us that it was surprising to find the 
spoken word being let through the net of official 
vigilance. But this rather simple melodrama of con- 
temporary manners in Moscow University has a 
spiritual background which is so dismal that it could 
not possibly be called propagandist. In the fore- 
ground there is the battle over a woman, waged 
between the good Bolshevik, Fedor, and the bold, 
bad, boastful, brutal Bolshevik, Terekhine. This 
affair is worked out in terms of conventional theatre to 
which the unconventional scene and scenery make a 
somewhat startling contrast. Well acted by Mr. Ion 
Swinley, Mr. John Gielgud and others, this yarn of 
hero, villain, and innocent maiden has the double appeal 
of putting a goodish ordinary plot in extraordinary 
surroundings. We must be very dull if we are not 
curious about academic life under the stark Stalin. 
Will the students be reading nothing but Marx? 
Shall we scratch a tutor and find a Tartar? Will the 
lecturer’s dais be inhabited by Don Cossacks stamp- 
ing, like good sons of Lenin, on the stinking corpse 
of liberty for lack of other exercise? 

On the whole, yes. We do not see the dons, but 
we do impinge upon a session of proletarian proctors. 
But the real horror is not the Senior Common Room 
but the Junior Barrack Room. The students are billeted 
by the score, sleep on shelves, and apparently do their 
study in writhing and conglomerate rows, complain- 
ing occasionally that another two thousand will 
shortly be brought up from the country and dumped 
on their premises. 

To have an undergraduette mistress is a feat highly 
coveted, the young men joining the ladies not so 
much for the latter’s beautiful eyes as for the blessed 
chance of living only two in a room. At the sign of 
the ‘ Hammer and Sickle ’ it is possible to get beer on 
which it is possible to get drunk, and malt does more 
than Stalin can, etc., etc. But, worse than any 
material discomfort, is the awful sense of mental 
bondage. The State is supreme, and the Government 
Party is the State. The man is the atom of the Party, 
a unit in a ‘‘ cell’? (how fitly named !); that is all he 
knows, and all he needs to know. The road to 
Parnassus it may be in name; in fact education has 
become a route-march under army orders. 

The real sin of Terekhine, one gathers, is not that 
he is a bad man, but a bad-for-the-party man. That 
the man betrays a maid is nothing; that he brings 
shame on the Mass is everything. It is argued, if 
_I remember rightly, that nobody has any right to seek 
happiness outside the party! We are accustomed to 
regard our own public schools and universities as 
tyrannic manufacturers of the type and the ruthless 
instructors of a conservative, unimaginative code of 

ood form. But Harrow and Magdalen are like 

iberty Hall if compared to the Moscow Barracks as 
workshops fer breaking in the critical or divergent 
mind. The Individualist Bookshop should pile its 
windows with copies of this Soviet play, whose 
adapters should surely be the guests of honour at the 
next of the Liberty Luncheons. The picture of young 
people screaming against morality as it were by num- 
‘bers is grimly memorable. Lenin used to talk, aptly 
enough, about “‘ infantile diseases of the left wing ’’; 
here is the clinical chart of some such fever, and it is 
well worth inspection. 
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"LITERARY COMPETITIONS—159 


Set sy T. EarteE WELBy 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and g 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an epitaph, , 
rhymed verse, on a Bootlegger. 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and ¢ 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a translation 0 
Herrick’s ‘To Anthea’ into modern slang and any 
one of the metrical modes of the present day. 


RULES 


i. All envel must be marked LITERARY, followed 
the number of as Problem, in the top left-hand corner, he 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 Ring 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 18, 
or LITERARY 158s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing js 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only, 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
,the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted ) 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the righ 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed accordi 
to the rules, not later than by the first post 
Monday, March 18. The results will be announced 
in the issue of March 23. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 156 


Set sy Martin ARMSTRONG 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and« 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an Alphabet Poem 
in twenty-two lines, omitting the letters I, X, Y 
and Z, embodying names famous in English literatur 
and an apt reference to each. For example: 


A stands for Arnold, who wrote about Rustum. 
B stands for Byron, who loved to disgust ’em. 
Coleridge the C, once a martyr to calls.* 
Donne is the D who was Dean of St. Paul’s. Ete. 

* A caller once and for all interrupted ‘ Kubla Khan.’ 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea anda 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an anagram of 
the words SaturpAy Review in the form of an 
apophthegm or wise saw. A few words of inter. 
pretation may, but need not, be appended. 


REPORT FROM MR. ARMSTRONG 


1564. Though none of the large number of 
alphabets received is quite first-rate, a round doze 
are very fair and I have had great difficulty in deciding 
on the best. Major Brawn’s is, on the whole, the 
cleverest and furnishes, besides, an entertaining series 
of puzzles for the reader; but in the more straight- 
forward manner Alice Herbert’s is as good. I recom- 
mend that the first prize be divided between them, 
and the second awarded to J. M. Richey. Surely Major 
Brawn is wrong in making ‘‘ The Judicious One 
a Bishop? 

David Nomad, Major Metcalfe, Seacape, Charles G. 
Box, H. C. M., Sigrid Holm, A. R. Watson, A. | 
Perman, James Hall, Arthur Oliver, Majolica and 
writer in green ink whose name I have tried in van 
to decipher are highly commended. Maijolica’s closing 
fine provides the world with a magnificent ne¥ 
tongue-twister : 

Were Wells’ words worth Wordsworth’s,. we'd end well wit 

Wells. 


FIRST PRIZE (1) 
A’s Matthew—a critic—too often theologized: _ 


While B’s name was Robert (his Bishop apolog? 


ee 


| 

| 
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’ ey of old, who laughed gently at sinners: 

rg of Will’s; offered snuff to beginners. 

E gives Ebenezer—a mouthful—of corn : 

Tom F was a Worthy man, Jacobin born, | 

G stands for Noll, more incautious than vicious : 

Dick H was a bishop, and far more Judicious. 

J—we don’t know his name; he wrote Letters to 

le : 
K’s Charles (more than King), who lived under a 
steeple. ; 

L’s a Yankee—Long Sam, not addicted to acrimony : 

Our M would attribute the Tumble to matrimony. 

Tom N in a penful of flourish delighted : 

O's characteristically Tom too, and knighted. 

p’s Namby Pamby; his verse jumps and dances : 
wrote Divinely ; his first name was Francis. 

Our R Rolled at Hampole, the world well forsaken : 

While S stands for—Oxford, or Derby, or Bacon. 

A. T. was a Lord; and a Lady was Clara: 

But Nic U was a merry old soul and a swearer. 

v’s Henry, who Silurized—knew flowers’ and birds‘ 

worth : 

Bill W tried what the plain downright word’s worth. 

(If you do X and Z, the judge will outrule you ; 

For these are confined to the writers in Zulu.) 


Major Brawn 


FIRST PRIZE (2) 


A is for Addison, brilliant as steel, 

B is for Butler, of double appeal ;* 

C is for Clough, who has modified Moses.* 

D’s for Defoe, who a master of prose is. : 

E’s for Miss Edgeworth, all moral sagacity, 

F is for Froude, with more style than veracity. 

Goldsmith is G, who talked worse than he wrote. 

Herbert struck sweetly the heavenly note. 

Johnson is J, who scraped rather than bowed, 

Kingsley is K, whom our aunts read aloud. 

Lis for Lamb, bringing laughter and heart with him, 

Meredith’s M, though some moderns would part with 
him. 

N is for Newman, who startled the Church a bit, 

0 is for Otway, now left in the lurch a bit. 

P, bright and bitter, is poor little Pope, 

Q is De Quincey, who glorified dope. 

R is for Reade, always championing causes. 

Shakespeare iis S, who above our applause is. 

T is for Tennyson, singer discredited, 

U is for Udall, whom Arber has edited. 

Vaughan’s the Silurist, the mystical quote all, 

W’s Wordsworth—and that is the total ! 


1 The two Samuel Butlers. 
2 Clough’s ‘ Ten Commandments.’ 


HERBERT 


SECOND PRIZE 


A must be Austen for all loyal Janeites. . 
Burns sang in Scots of both solemn and gay nights. 
C is Dan Chaucer, our first story-teller ; 
D must be his who created Sam Weller. 
E is George Eliot, Mary Ann Evans. 
F stands for Fielding, whose coarseness wit leavens. 
G is for Gibbon, first modern historian ; 
H for T. Hardy, our latest Victorian. 
J is for Johnson, who hated a Scot. 
Keats is immortal: his critics are not. 
L stands for Elia, oh, such a lamb! 
M is for Masefield, who loves words like DAMN. 
N is for Newman, a master of prose, 
Otway wrote verse. (There are not many O’s.) 
P denotes pungency, polish and Pope. 
g is De Quincey whose dreams came from dope. 
uskin’s art values are now in eclipse. ; 
Shakespeare abides not on question—or quips. 
T is for Tennyson, true poet laureate. 
U for Unknown and Anonymous. Floreat. 
V is for Vaughan, who wrote ‘ The Retreat.’ 
W. Wordsworth could both sing and bleat. 
J. M. Ricney 


1568. The first process in the selection of the winners 
of this competition was to weed out the entries which 
could not be brought within) the meaning of 
apophthegm or wise saw. Some of these were other- 
wise excellent. G. Rostrevor Hamilton, for instance, 
invents a typical phrase for the Sage of Chelsea: 
‘““ Awa’! Verity’s Rude’’; and Michael Holland 
achieved what he neatly entitles ‘‘ A Pier-head 
Drama’’ in ‘‘ Yus, ’Arriet Waved”’; while Hilary 
made the gratifying discovery that the SaTurDay 
REVIEW may also be written ‘‘ What Very True 
Ideas.’’ 

The greater part of the residue fell under one of 
half a dozen heads. Of ‘‘ Duty is Ever a War ”’ there 
were eleven. There were eight of ‘“‘ Is War ever a 
Duty?’ a very pregnant question, but, being a 
question, not quite an apophthegm. A few chose 
“* War is Ever a Duty,” too shaky a statement for 
our purpose. Three entries had “Virtue Aye 
Wards ’’; two, ‘‘ Virtue Awards Ye,’? in which 
“* awards ’’ tries to do duty for ‘‘ rewards.’’ ‘ Dare 
Virtue’s Way ” is, I think, the best of all, and for 
this there are no fewer than eight claimants. If Alice 
Herbert’s ‘‘ Read. Wait. Survey” had been 
‘“* Survey. Wait. Dare,’’ I should have recommended 
her for First Prize. As it stands, her advice is too 
passive and inconclusive. L. E. Broadwood went into 
the matter so thoroughly that he (or she) sent in no 
fewer than twenty-six anagrams. I recommend that the 
prize money be divided among the eight who produced 
‘“* Dare Virtue’s Way.’? I regret that each should 
have to suffer for the success of the others. Will 
Jessie A. Cook send her address to the Editor? 


WINNING ENTRIES 


L. E. Broadwood, Miss Cockburn, Ernest Carr, 


Alice Herbert, W. B. Legge, John A. Bellchambers, 
Jessie A. Cook, Leslie C. Kestin. 


TWO POEMS 
By IpA GRAVES 
I. BARGES 


sx sullen barges burdened low 
With old unwieldy shapes and ropes 
Follow the wind. A dim man gropes 
Stumbling among the shadows so, 
That falling shadows from the hold 
Strangle the water’s shaken gold 

And cloud those mirrors where they flow. 


Stand in the gloom. Steady my hand. 
Rough lights are lit and roofs grow dun. 
Our burdened cargoes one by one 

Beyond the railings loom and strand, 
And dark farewells put out and part 

The shaking brightness of my heart 
And stain the streams of some far land. 


Il. THE TIGHT-ROPE 


HE strong man brooms the sawdust in. 
He who unlocked my lips, and stood, 
Perilous and lovely, on the thin 
Fantastic rope last night, and ran 
Between the wooden gables on a span 
Of sky. There, balancing my heart, 
He mimed the fabulous, and shod 
His feet in the winged likeness of a god, 
And held the flocking stars apart 
With movements linked behind his eyes, 
Timed with his heart and mine and tested there 
On the spun fabric of the air 


In the pink splendour of disguise. 
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BACK NUMBERS—CXV 


BOUT thirty years ago a distinguished critic, 
A raising his voice against the reckless use of 

superlatives by the reviewers of professedly 
responsible papers, cited some dreadful instances. 
One reviewer had said that Mr. Hall Caine was the 
rival of Stendhal, another that his work was ‘“‘ dis- 
tinctly ahead of all the fictional literature of our time 
and fit to rank with the most powerful fictional 
writing of the past century.’’ That is to say, in the 
opinion of those two reviewers, who were not without 
support from others, Mr. Hall Caine in 1900 was 
pretty well the equal of Balzac, Stendhal, Tolstoy. 
But that was nothing to what was offered the public 
in definition of the genius of Stephen Phillips, who 
was described by Mr. William Archer as ‘‘ Dumas 
speaking with the voice of Milton,’’ and compared by 
various other reputable reviewers, on terms of some- 
thing like equality, with Sophocles, Lucretius, 
Leopardi and Landor. 


A certain number of people saw then, all can see 
now, the absurdity of such eulogies. But are we 
any nearer the attainment of a critical standard 
which shall preclude follies of that sort? I think not; 
and I do not see why we should expect progress. 
The evil against which protest was made was not 
new in 1900, and it will be with us in 2000. Dr. 
Johnson was pleased to remark of Blackmore’s 
‘ Creation ’ that ‘‘ it wants neither harmony of num- 
bers, accuracy of thought, nor elegance of diction,”’ 
and he thought Hannah More ‘“ the most powerful 
versifictrix in the language.’’ Coleridge, the master 
critic, thought some colonial bosh by Pringle, a sort 
of Service without the advantage of a Kipling as 
predecessor, a very fine poem. Some of the finest 
judges have had these aberrations. As for the rank 
and file of reviewers in all periods——! 


* 


Undoubtedly reviewing is an impossible business 
because it requires incompatible qualifications. A 
Walter Pater may write a few consummate reviews, 
but he cannot be a reviewer in the full sense because 
the business precludes fastidious choice and long 
periods of abstention. No pure critic can be a satis- 
factory working reviewer because he will be 
inadequately acquainted with the mass of current 
literature, and will subject ephemeral books, often 
meritorious in their way, to tests that are unreason- 
able. On the other hand, the persistent working 
reviewer is in great danger of becoming too lenient 
for the same reason that the dustman overvalues his 
rare finds. To keep steadily in mind both the eternal 
standard of excellence and the standard of the day 
is well nigh beyond human capacity. 


We must not ask that; but we may ask that over- 
praise of what the reviewer takes for new masterpieces 
should not involve degradation of the old. It is a 
perfectly reasonable request, for nothing more than 
honesty. The gentleman who dragged in all the 
greatest novelists of the nineteenth century to com- 
pare with Mr. Hall Caine, those other gentlemen who 
suggested close resemblances between Stephen 
Phillips and some of the greatest poets and drama- 
tists, had never in truth made the comparisons. That 
the popular novelist and the popular dramatist were 
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artists was a sin that may be forgiven. 
inexpiable thing was the dishonesty, 
no doubt, of affecting to make comparison when the 
writers involved had never been set side by side fo, 
measurement in the reviewer’s mind. 


Now in that matter I can see no progress. What ix 
called the diffusion of knowledge has made known 
to the multitude by name and by excerpts Writers 
of the past who are not known to it in their essentiai 
greatness. Possibly there is some gain in this, though 
for myself I cannot see how a man is the better fo, 
knowing anything which he has not assimilated. Ly 
that, however, be. The point is that the allusion, th. 
comparison, can now be effective as a cent ago 
it could not. Appears the reviewer who will not cali 
a terse writer terse, but calls him Tacitean; who yil 
not be at the pains to define a quality in a small ney 
writer, but uses the misleading shorthand of such 
epithets as Shakespearean, Sophoclean, Balzacian, 
what not. 


* 


This part of the evil, I think, is new, dating from 
no more than forty years ago. To be sure, the 
general practice of reviewers cannot be judged from 
that of a group so distinctive that they gave to the 
language a new term, Saturday Reviewers; but at 
least in the early files of this paper I have observed 
a marked reluctance to drag in the illustrious names 
of the past, except in occasional bludgeoning of con. 
temporary presumption. But there comes in the 
other danger, of using the past merely as a bludgeon. 


* 
*+* * 


The appeal now, in fettering new development, is 
not likely to be the old appeal to what has been 
acknowledged semper, ubique, ab omnibus, to be 
great literature. It is not the classics that will b 
invoked so much as the major idols of the day. 
Indeed, in some quarters the cry will be to the writers 
of to-morrow. A literary woman, still, alas, living, 
once rebuked me for praise of an author whose work 
was achieved before the war, and conformed, with 
subtle interior differences, to tradition instead of being 
an announcement of the dawn of _ intellectual 
Bolshevism. 


* 
* 


But the appeal to the future, in this form, is even 
more foolish than the appeal to the past. The past 
we at least know, and it is enormously richer than 
any future concerning the next ten generations can 
be. Let us, then, desist from judging books by their 
conformity to the past or their apparent prophecy of 
the future: let us consider literature in the spirit of 
the eminent French novelist who said there was 10 
question of ages and schools and tendencies, but only 
a question of whether a writer had or had not talent. 


It may save time and trouble to affix personal 
epithets, but the able writer who presented M. Maeter- 
linck as ‘‘ the Belgian Shakespeare was perhaps 
even more foolish than the person who descri 
the late Ella Wheeler Wilcox as ‘‘ the Sappho of 
Connecticut,”” for he made ridiculous a genuine artist 
while the other only unintentionally added to th 
laughter of the critical over a poetaster. But both 
injured the honour of great writers. The hasties 
reviewer can at least refrain from doing that. 


eulogized in terms properly reserved for the supreme 
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REVIEWS 
GRAZIELLA REVISITED 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Grasiella. By A. de Lamartine. Translated by 
Ralph Wright, with 3o Illustrations by 
Jacquier. The Nonesuch Press. 12s. 6d. 


AMARTINE claimed that owing to his influence 
try would cease “‘ d’étre un jeu stérile pour 
renaitre fille de l’enthousiasme et de |’inspiration,”’ 
and his modern admirers such as M. Brunetiére have 
found in his work a combination of all that was best 
in the old classicism with all that was best in the 
romantic revolt against it. Yet French opinion has 
not on the whole been willing to agree that Lamartine 
made the best of both worlds with a success so entirely 
complete as his more enthusiastic admirers would 
claim. In spite of Emile Legouis’s brave denials the 
general verdict is that there was both a sentimentality 
in his mind and a feminity in his style which make it 
impossible to grant to him a place quite in the first 
class, whether among writers of French prose or of 
French try. 
‘bon a re-reading of ‘Graziella’ it 
ars hard to see how these charges can be 
adequately denied. Mr. Wright’s translation is a com- 
petent piece of work. Once or twice we have such a 
sentence as ‘‘I knew it, as the saying goes, by 
heart——’’ where the commonness of the English 
would justify the omission of the qualifying 
clause. But for the most part Mr. Wright’s render- 
ing is singularly and creditably free from the vices of 
translator’s English. It fairly reproduces the original, 
and, doing so, it fairly condemns it. 

In Lamartine sentimentality went hand in hand 
with an attractive grace, and I have no wish to deny to 
‘Graziella ’ its true merits, or to indulge in a vulgar 
exercise of ‘‘ debunking.’’ Yet it is impossible not to 
feel that, so far from having acquired the virtues of 
romanticism and avoided its vices, Lamartine has in 
at least two very important ways done exactly the 
opposite. 

Two complaints against French classical literature 
in its decadence were, first, that it allowed no scope 
for the expression of genuine emotion; secondly, 
that in its worship of rigid form it degraded art 
into a mere game of obedience to imposed rules. No 
one can deny that there was justice in both of 
these complaints, nor that the best of the romantics 
did a noble work in freeing literature from such 
enemies of her true nature. Yet on the other hand 
it was easy to react from the too great repres- 
sion or the forcedly stilted expression of emotion into 
a mere riot of emotionalism, and for people to per- 
suade themselves that they were not true artists unless 
they could lay claim to an emotional life more deeply 
felt than that of normal men. There arose the petty 
custom of making a confidant of the world, of paying 


the world 
The evil and insolent courtesy 
Of offering it my baseness as a gift. 


Rousseau appeared with his ‘ Confessions,’ and it 
soon became almost de rigueur to wash one’s dirty 
soul in public. 

Rousseau was a very remarkable man, and did not 
mind what he told the world about himself. There 
are not many who are so constituted, and it is quite 
certain that the greater part of the human race, if 
they were compelled to recite their emotional experi- 
ences in public, would not tell the truth. Insincerity at 
once appears. So in ‘ Graziella.’ It is dated 1829, at 
which time Lamartine still called himself a Royalist 
and, I fancy, still called himself a Catholic. Yet it 
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is not hard to see how large has been the influence of 
Rousseau upon him. Rousseau and the Church do 
not mix well together, and the unkind critic might 
perhaps say that ‘Graziella’ was Rousseau with 
enough of the spice left out, in deference to Catholic 
feeling, to leave it somewhat dull reading. Yet my 
point against Lamartine is not so much that thus to 
display his emotions before the world was a crude 
and a cruel thing to have done, as that I feel no 
conviction at all that he is displaying his emotions. 
He tells us a lot about what Graziella thought of him: 
he is only vague and unsatisfying when he tells us 
what he thought of Graziella. It is even to-day hard 
to make out quite what were his relations with the 
historical Graziella, the cigarette-girl. It is certain 
that, though she played some part in his life, he 
very soon forgot her for Mme. Charles, and it is, Il 
think, not uncharitable to say that he only returned 
to her, long after both she and Mme. Charles were 
dead, for literary purposes. Whatever exactly the 
affair may have amounted to, one cannot help won- 
dering why a sensitive man should have wished thus 
to display it before the public. 

So, too, with the second sign of reaction from 
classicism in ‘ Graziella.’ Often, in his contempt for 
the classic worship of an absurdly rigid form, the 
romantic fell into an even more evil and absurd 
worship of formlessness. So here in a book of less 
than 200 pages, it is page 20 before we start the 
story at all, page 40 before Graziella, its central 
figure, is first mentioned. The early pages are taken 
up with an unnecessary description of Lamartine’s 
journey down through Italy and with some 
superficial and unconvincing philosophizing about 
Michelangelo and St. Peter’s. However much we 
may scoff at the unities it cannot be denied that this 
habit of casual meandering detracts greatly from the 
power of a story. 

Mr. Wright follows his translations of ‘ Graziella ’ 
with a translation of ‘ Le Premier Regret.’ He is less 
happy in verse than in prose. Except in the refrain 
he does not attempt rhyme, and he who takes rhyme 
from Lamartine takes from him so much of the power 
of his verse that it would almost be better to print the 
translation in prose. Mr. Wright’s rendering also 
misses one or two important points : 


Et sentant dans les yeux quelques larmes courir 
Dit “* Elle avait seize ans! C’est bien t6t pour mourir,”’ 


is given as: 


He feels the tears well up within his eyes 
‘“* She. was sixteen,”’ he says, “ it is too soon to die.’ 


but it is a grave omission to give us nothing for 
** quelques.’’ The word indicates that the stranger’s 
weeping at Graziella’s grave would be a comparatively 
casual affair. They would well up—a few tears—be 
brushed away, and soon forgotten. Nor does he say 
that it is ‘‘ too soon to die,’”’ but, dispassionately 
and indifferently, that ‘‘ it is soon to die.’’ Again, 


‘until the end of the poem the second line of the 


refrain always runs: 
Laissons le vent gemir et le flot murmurer. 


But at the end Lamartine drops this line and 
substitutes : 


Vos tristes souvenirs m’aident A soupirer. 
Yet Mr. Wright continues with 
As winds make moan and sighs the deep, 


as if Lamartine had kept on with the former second 
line. Lamartine, rightly or wrongly, but presumably 
for a purpose, has dropped the metaphors from nature. 
Mr. Wright does a violence to the original in retain- 
ing them in his translation. And does the vague 


For without you e’en Heaven I cannot see 
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do justice to the very definite 
Car je ne comprens pas le ciel méme sans toi? 


The volume is printed and got up with the taste and 
accuracy which the Nonesuch Press have taught us 
to look for in their productions., 


THREE BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural Economics. By George O’Brien. 
Longmans. os. 6d. 

Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation in the 
British Empire. Edited by the Horace 
Plunkett Foundation. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


Agricultural Entomology. By D. H. Robinson 
and S. G. Jary. Duckworth. 15s. 


O’BRIEN in his book on ‘ Agricul- 
tural Economics’ has done a valuable service in 
clarifying many issues in the industry of agriculture, 
which of all must be the most complex and diverse. 
He begins by drawing a sharp distinction between his 
subject and kindred subjects such as rural sociology, 
agricultural science (which is concerned with the study 
of farm produce as opposed to the value of such produce 
in relation to its cost), the relation between food 
resources and world population, and farm management. 
Agricultural Economics is simply the science of 
agricultural prices. Obviously certain weaknesses in 
the economic argument must creep in through the 
refusal to consider branches of the same thing that are 
so intimately related, but the gain in clarity and con- 
ciseness in a subject that suffers more than most from 
slovenly thinking is an ample justification of his method. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing 
with agricultural prices, the second with agriculture 
and the State. The first does not paint a very rosy 
picture of the average farmer’s chances of financial 
success. In the rise and fall of agricultural prices, ‘‘ it 
is impossible to doubt,’’ says the author, “ that the net 
effect of the cycle is a loss to the industry. . . .the 
gains derived during the boom do not in fact compen- 
sate for the losses during the slump.’’ If this is merely 
a way of saying that violent fluctuations in price are 
bad for the industry, most farmers will agree with 
him; but if it means that most farmers who farm 
long enough must lose money, that would be a 
statement that it is very possible indeed to doubt in 
view of the number of men who have managed to 
keep the same farms for several generations and 
through several ‘‘ cycles,’’ using the capital made 
and bequeathed by members of the family. It is doubt- 
ful whether agricultural profits and losses will yield 
to any such generalization, for so much depends upon 
the farm and the farmer, upon what is grown and the 
use made of the multifarious side-lines that often keep 
farmers going in bad times. 

We would also like further proof of Professor 
O’Brien’s suggestion that the standard of living of 
European peasant proprietors is so low that this form 
of tenure is usually found impossible in countries where 
there is a large proportion of highly-paid industrial 
workers. In Germany and Belgium, both highly 
industrial countries, holdings, in the first, of between 
5 and 50 acres comprise 36 per cent. of the total 
number and 43 per cent. of the total area, while in 
Belgium about two-thirds of the total agricultural area 
is in holdings of under 50 acres. . 

In discussing rent, Professor O’Brien clear the air. 
‘* Contractual’ rent, he points out, includes payment 
representing interest on capital, such as on permanent 
improvements by many generations of landlords. But 
“true”? rent is ‘‘ the annual public value of land,” 
as laid down in Marshall’s ‘ Principles.’ Rent in 
this sense is the result, and never the cause, of a given 
level in agricultural prices. It arises independently of 
any human arrangements and is the inevitable conse- 


quence of the law of diminishing returns. By 
arrangements (e.g., laws relating to land 
determine who shall enjoy the rent when it has risen, 
Those who argue, therefore, that an all-round improve. 
ment in agricultural prices must inevitably put more 
money in the landlord’s pocket, irrespective of what 
part he may have played in that improvement will 
find here support for this view. ; 

An important section in this book deals with agricy. 
tural marketing. The spread between the producers’ 
and consumers’ prices characterized by the Linlj 
Report as “ unjustifiably wide ’’ is attributed to the 
proper cause and, contrary to the popular but erroneous 
belief, not to profiteering by middlemen. It springs 
rather from disorderly marketing by producers anq 
disorderly buying by consumers. Producers ang 
consumers are both guilty of demanding from the 
retailers and shopkeepers unreasonable and expensive 
services that can only be given at a considerable cost. 
So far as the producers are concerned, order} 
marketing turns far more on the prevention of a 
surplus than on its disposal, and is therefore primarily 
a production problem. In other words, efficient 
marketing is largely dependent upon efficient produc. 
tion. To obtain the fullest efficiency it follows that two 
big organizations must eventually be created, The 
first would market the goods of our agricultural 
producers and smooth out supplies so as to avoid 
gluts in one district when there were shortages in 
another ; it would also forecast likely demands and so 
make an attempt to prevent surpluses; in addition it 
would offer produce in grades under a universal label 
which would enable the buyer to buy with confidence, 
The other would be an organization of consumers on 
lines very similar to those on which the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society now works. 

In writing of the State and Agriculture Professor 
O’Brien points out that the State can help Agriculture 
in two ways: by increasing the efficiency of agriculture 
or by increasing the price of farm produce. State 
interference is justifiable only if certain results are 
desired that would not arise if agriculture were left 
alone; if, for instance, a larger rural population or a 
higher yield of produce per acre were deemed essential 
to national welfare and would not come about if 
agriculture were left to the ordinary laws of economics. 
This argument is fully discussed in the second half 
of the book and the tortuous avenues of agricultural 
economics in relation to politics are explored with a 
lucid simplicity of method which can be confidently 
recommended to all agriculturists. 

The ‘Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation in the 
British Empire’ for 1929 needs no introduction to those 
who have learnt to look forward to this annual account 
of the progress of a great movement. It is difficult 
to be critical without seeming ungrateful to the Horace 
Plunkett Foundation, which has given such unsparing 
service to the cause of ‘‘ Better Farming: Better 
Business: and Better Living,’’ service that has been 
crowned with such splendid results all over the world. 
It would be hardly too much to say that it is those 
countries that have learnt the elements of agricultural 
co-operation best that are doing the best agriculturally. 
But it is precisely because the movement can boast of 
so many successes that one wishes it were a little more 
frank about its failures, for so much may be learnt 
from them. 

‘Agricultural Entomology ’ is a concise accoutl, 
with nearly 150 illustrations, of the habits of all insects 
likely to worry the farmer or gardener, together with 
a comprehensive description of the latest methods of 
dealing with them and of the composition and applica- 
tion of insecticides. Much progress and many new 
discoveries have been made in this branch of science 
during recent years; this book is therefore a valuable 
one to all who cultivate the soil. As befits a work 
that is more likely to be used for reference than for 


t human 
tenure) do 


light reading, it has an admirable index. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE WAR 


The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré. Trans- 
lated and adapted by Sir George Arthur. 
Vol. III. Heinemann. 


ERY considerately the publisher furnishes 
reviewers of this volume, which deals with the 
period from August to December, 1914, with a paper 
giving an indication of passages of particular interest. 
Such gracious furnishing of first aid should be 
cordially welcomed, not disdained, for it provides an 
reeable short cut to some of the juicier plums of 
information. Among them we note the meeting of 
M. Poincaré and Sir John French, after which the 
former notes in his diary, ‘‘ One would take him rather 
for a plodding engineer than a dashing soldier. Slow 
and methodical, he does not seem to have much ‘go.’ ”’ 
There is an amazing record of a quarrel between the 
President and M. Clemenceau, in which the epithets 
“crazy and liar’’ were exchanged. After the 
battle of the Marne Joffre considered the French 
troops inferior to the German in training and shoot- 
ing. In September, 1914, Pénélon was speaking of 
Foch as the genius of the war. It was also in 
September that Kitchener, whose coolness provoked 
notice, alarmed Ribot by openly contemplating a 
war of a duration of years, not months. In 
this Kitchener appears to have been unique at first. 
M. Poincaré quotes a remark of Foch to the effect 
that the English seemed to him to be inclined to regard 
the war as a great sport, and to suppose that they 
were free to choose the hours for fighting and resting. 
There are occasional sidelights on Papal policy. Sir 
Edward Grey showed alarm at the absence of any 
Allied representation at the Vatican, and arranged for 
the despatch of a British mission. There is also 
recorded the attempt of Pope Benedict XV to bring 
about a truce on Christmas Day. The passage is, in 
translation, as follows: 


The Pope wants the belligerent Powers to agree to a truce 
for Christmas Day, but the Holy Father does not wish to 
give expression to this thought unless it is likely to be well 
received, and he has desired the Archbishop to sound the 
authorities. Jules Cambon has told the Cardinal that he is 
not in a position to express an opinion, but that the French 
Government could only certainly do the same as the Allies, 
and they would, of course, have to consult the military 
authorities. Cambon asks me what I think about the matter, 
and I can only tell him that it may be very difficult to give 
effect to the wishes of the Holy See, the more so as the 
Russians do not keep Christmas on the same day as our- 
selves; nor can anyone say now whether the military situa- 
tion on the 25th December would admit of any break-off. 
The Holy Father’s thought is very generous, but one fears 
it may be a little shadowy, and I can only tell Cambon to 
refer the matter to the Government at Bordeaux. 


In the end the attempt came to nothing. 

A visit of the King to France took place in 
December, and according to these memoirs the King 
said to M. Poincaré: ‘‘ I have always thought myself 
that England ought to take the field against Germany 
if Germany should attack France, but I was obliged 
to be very careful in my reply to your letter, because 
my Government had not made up its mind on the 
matter, and because public opinion was not prepared 
for any intervention on our part.”” The dinner given 
the same day M. Poincaré records like this: ‘‘At 
eight o’clock dinner with Sir John French, but at the 
invitation of the King, who considers himself at home 
in the midst of his armies, although he is on French 
territory.”’ 

These memoirs, it is needless to say, are of con- 
siderable value to the historian, though rather less, 
perhaps, than might be expected. There is a gain 
in actuality from the fact that they were written down 
close to the time of the events mentioned. In 


ESSAYS OF A LECTURER 


The Prospects of Democracy, and Other Essays. 
By Alfred Zimmern. Chatto and Windus. 
12s. 6d. 


M R. ZIMMERN is a philosopher with a platform 
manner. When he writes an essay, you know, 
by a certain pompousness and prolixity, that he has 
been a lecturer. The curse of lecturing is not merely 
that it may bore the listener; it afflicts the speaker 
with a fatal obligation to keep standard lengths. A 
lecture means an hour, and an hour means six 
thousand words; in six thousand words one of the 
Greek philosophers could expound almost any com- 
plexity. It would almost have sufficed him for an 
explanation of the Universe. To your modern lec- 
turer six thousand words is the clothing of a single 
phase of a single subject. His lecture may be one 
of twelve or twenty-four. A don who speaks three 
times a week on his subject during an eight-weeks’ 
term has to be ready with 150,000 words. In other 
words, he must not hesitate to amplify, to prefer the 
cumbrous to the concise, and to elaborate a platitude 
with all the abandon of an auctioneer. Art may be 
long, but truth is short, and if all his words were 
words of wisdom he could scarcely last out for a 
week. Mr. Zimmern has lived that lecturing life. 
His prose-style wears the lecturer’s livery. Consider 
this, for instance, from an essay on ‘ England After 
the War’: 

To compare French literature, for instance, with English 
is like comparing a garden with a jungle. The one is trim, 
well-ordered, neatly hedged, with its poetry flower-beds and 
the harmonious lines of its prose pathways displaying all the 
grace and fragrance of scientific horticulture; the other, 
vaster in its range, ill tended, breaking out in its luxuriance 
on all sides over its borders, is a medley of tangled vegeta- 
tion, here a mass of low brushwood, almost clinging to the 
common soil, here a graceful tree that seems to have reached 
perfection by self-cultivation, and here and there a mighty 
giant that has been enabled by some happy miracle to draw 
the whole of the strength of its native soil into its over- 
shadowing growth. 

The second sentence, which is six times as long as 
the first, is a mere growth of verbal obesity. It adds 
nothing to the original remark. 

It is a pity that several of the miscellaneous pieces 
which make up this book should be as much as six 
or eight years old. Mr. Zimmern, for instance, con- 
tinues to reiterate the tedious half-truths about the 
Prussianization of the German mind and the rhetoric 
about the ennobling quality of bloodshed that was 
bandied about by elderly Nonconformists in war-time 
when they sought to stir the bellicose passion of the 
League of Young Liberals. But we imagine that the 
readers and audiences and members of the Workers’ 
Educational Association to whom he addressed this 
empty stuff had tired of it by 1921. And how 
ridiculous it all seems in England under “‘ Jix.’’ The 
Home Secretary has publicly announced that we can- 
not have freedom in the twentieth century, and that 
his moral test of literature is to be the schoolroom 
test. ‘* Dora’’ may be officially labelled dead, but 
she has managed to smother us in her shroud. 
And Mr. Zimmern reprints his eight-year-old sneers 
at the mental bondage of the Prussian professors ! 
Is he really ignorant of the fact that there was in 
many ways more social freedom in Germany before 
the war than there is in London now? Certainly 
Germany of to-day has a liberty which would make 
the Home Secretary regard the land as the devil’s 
own. 

The essay which gives its title to this book is the 
best. Expounding the thesis that ‘‘ Democracy is a 
form of society which has not yet found its form of 
government,’’ Mr. Zimmern is at his best, richly 
informed as to the history of political theory, and 


this volume the translator’s compression and adapta- 
tion are not in evidence, and the French teat of 
M. Poincaré’s fifth volume is faithfully followed. 


inventive as to the reform of political practice. He 
| admits to the full the conveniences of dictatorship. 
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In a democracy it is so hard to discover the source 
of responsibility; deputies hide behind Ministers, 
Ministers behind Departments; Departments behind 
constitutional and legislative formule. Research into 
blunders and misdeeds is dilatory, devious and often 
futile. A dictator stands up in public; indeed, he 
stands up, quite literally, to be shot at. The public 
does know where responsibility lies. But there is 
the other side, and that Mr. Zimmern fully under- 
stands; he sees that democracy is not purely a political 
issue, and considers its social aspects. On the 
political side he counsels some interesting remedies 
for present discontents. It is significant that this 
excellent paper is one of the best in the book, and 
also one of the most recent. Mr. Zimmern, it seems, 
is getting over the war. 


AS “‘ JERRY” SAW US 


A Fatalist at War. By Rudolf Binding. 
Translated by Ian F. D. Morrow. Allen 
and Unwin. tos. 6d. 


= HE chief, if not the only, interest in Herr Rudolf 
Binding’s war diary is to be found, as far as 
English readers are concerned, in the fact that his 
Division was usually opposed to British troops. 
Otherwise the diary is not remarkable: its war-weary 
psychology is of the familiar kind, while the author’s 
alternate outbursts of unreasoning optimism and 
black despair seem to have been a characteristic 
feature of the German moral, especially towards the 
end. But it is interesting—and for some reason it 
is extremely unusual in these war diaries—to find 
ourselves on the other side of ‘‘ no man’s land,’’ to 
be looking at our own wire, to see ourselves, in fact, 
as Jerry saw us. 

On the whole the picture is not unflattering. Herr 
Binding was too intelligent to despise his opponents. 
He does not go out of his way to praise ‘‘ Tommy,”’ 
but it is clear that he regarded him as a bonny 
fighter. Some of the Berlin newspaper corres- 
pondents, he remarks bitterly, who are always talking 
about the ‘‘ marvellous ’’ superiority of the German 
troops, can never have seen an Englishman. On the 
other hand, the physique of the British prisoners 
did not always impress him favourably. In 
February, 1916, a party of prisoners is described 
as being ‘‘ rickety, alcoholic, degenerate, _ill- 
bred, and poor to the last degree.’’ If they could 
only be exhibited throughout the German army “‘ no 
one would have the slightest respect for his adversary 
any more.’’ But he can hardly find words to express 
his admiration for our equipment. The most inter- 
esting and vivid part of this diary describes the 
advance of the Germans in 1918 across the devas- 
tated regions of the Somme. During this advance, 
according to Herr Binding, every man in the German 
Army was animated by a single thought—to secure 
for himself some detail of British equipment: a coat, 
a pair of boots, food, anything—any unconsidered 
trifle that might have been left behind, in their retreat, 
by ‘‘ these marvellous people, who will only equip 
themselves with the very best the earth produces.’’ 
A German staff-officer, motoring with some colleagues 
to an important appointment, insisted upon stopping 
the car in order that he might acquire an ‘‘ English 
waterproof,’’ which he had noticed lying by the side 
of the road. Then there is an excellent story of an 
English general, in this same retreat of ’18, which is 
too good not to quote at some length: 

There was a corner of a little wood where the English put 
up a desperate resistance, apparently with a few machine 
guns, and finally with only one. When the defence was 
broken down, out from the lines of our advancing infantry, 


which I was following, appeared an English general, accom- 
panied by a single officer. He was an extraordinary sight 


. . . looked as if he had just stepped out of a Turkish bath 
Brushed and shaved, with his short khaki 


in Jermyn Street. 
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overcoat on his arm, in breeches of the best cut and 
ficent high laced-boots, such as only the English bootm 
make to order, he came to meet me easily and without 


slightest embarrassment. I felt an inward temptation to calj 
out to him, A Undress at once,” for a desire for an English 
general’s equipment, with tunic, breeches and boots, had 
arisen in me, shameless and patent. 
This very gallant Englishman, by the way, gave his 
name as ‘‘ General Dawson, an Equerry of the Ki ” 

Herr Binding very properly praises the tenacity and 
courage of his own men; but he is equally frank 
about their faults. For instance, the Germans, as 
compared with their opponents, were utterly and 
stupidly destructive. ‘‘ Nothing is ever turned to any 
use.’’ They broke every window they saw, and then 
complained of draughty billets. And their personal 
habits, as set forth in this book, were so disgusting 
that it was impossible to keep them clean. Appar. 
ently no one tried much A divisional staff, inhabit. 
ing the upper storeys of a large French chateau, 
would allow the ground floor to be so abominably 
misused by the orderlies and others that it became a 
severe ordeal to approach the front door. That could 
certainly not have happened if the divisional com. 
mander had been an Englishman—General Dawson, 
for instance, the King’s Equerry ! 

‘In fact this book gives us quite a new “ angle” 
on the war, and would be well worth reading on that 
account alone. But it has other merits. Herr Binding 
is a novelist and thoroughly understands the business 
of writing. The result is that a long succession of 
daily entries, which might easily have become 
monotonous, are presented in such a way that we 
never find them tedious—not even when there is no 
fighting to record. 


RECORDS OF THE WILD 


Trails of the Hunted. By James L. Clark. Chatto 
and Windus. 


ce ILD animals are much less dangerous than 

automobiles.’’ This is hardly the conclusion 
that might be drawn from some of Mr. Clark’s 
amazing photographs, but the fact that he has lived 
to write this delightful book shows that he knows 
what he is talking about. One of his most interest- 
ing African journeys was undertaken as ‘‘ guard ”’ to 
Mr. Dugmore, the well-known photographer of wild 
animals in their native haunts. It was Mr. Clark’s 
business to stand beside Mr. Dugmore with rifle ready 
to drop a charging animal after it had been snapped 
at the closest quarters possible, and, as he tells us, 
it was rather nerve-shattering work to wait for the 
click of the camera, before hearing which he had 
undertaken not to fire. One of his most striking 
pictures shows a rhinoceros charging, which got 
within fifteen yards of the camera before Mr. Clark 
stopped it. It looks rather larger than a steam-roller, 
and considerably more ferocious. We can quite 
understand Mr. Clark’s modest remark that it seemed 
‘*to have blotted out almost the entire landscape ” 
before the welcome click released his bullet. 

And yet, as all travellers in the wilds are aware, 
very few animals will attack man without provoca- 
tion. The first instinct of the animal is to get away, 
and the only real danger arises if the intruder has 
accidentally ‘‘ cornered ’’ it, or placed himself in the 
natural line of escape; or perhaps if a mother thinks 
that the stranger has some design upon her cubs. 
The so-called ‘‘ man-eater ’’ is usually a lion or tiger 
so old and decrepit that man is the only game suffi- 
ciently slow, unsuspicious and defenceless for it to 
pick up, or else a pure exception like the lions of 
Tsavo. The only animals which Mr. Clark’s wide 
experience shows to be dangerous when unwounded 
are the rhinoceros and the buffalo, to which may also 
be added the South American peccary and one or two 
snakes. Even the rhinoceros, in Mr. Clark’s opinion, 
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M. P. SHIEL 


isa name unknown to the general public, 
but one which has been talked of in 


literary circles for nearly thirty years. 


’ price 7/6 net each, 
THE PURPLE CLOUD 


that superb story of a man left living in 
a world otherwise completely destroyed: 


in which Edward, Prince of Wales, 
engages in world conflict with Li Ku Yu 


H. G. WRELLs 
“Colossal . . . brilliant.” 
ArRNoLD BENNETT 


in the Evening Standard: 
“Tl read, and was excited by, Prince Zaleski 
when it first appeared. . . . His best book, 
in my opinion, is The Purple Cloud.” 
Huca Watpote: 


“A flaming genius, Shiel is just about the 
best romantic writer we have alive in 
Englandto-day. At his best he is not to be 
touched, because really there is no one 
else like him.” 

Cart Van VECHTEN: 


“What aman! What an imagination!” 


CLARETIE: 


“The Purple Cloud should live as long as 
the Odyssey.” 


Artuur MAcHEN: 


Poe dreamed of.” 


M.P. 


Messrs. VICTOR GOLLANCZ 
are publishing 
on Monday 


Opinions 


of great authors and critics on 


M. SHIEL: 


“He tells of a wilder wonderland than 


M. P. SHIEL 


is the author of some of the most won- 
derful novels in the English language, 
written mostly twenty years ago. 


four of these novels: 


in which a new Messiah founds a 
Kingdom in the ocean: 


COLD STEEL 


an extraordinarily swift and rapier-like 
romance of the time of Henry VIII 


Resecca WEst: 


“A writer of imperial imagination who ; 
combines the scientific qualities of Wells | 
with the mystery of Poe andthen goes off = 
on a line of romantic imagination that is * 
all his own. ‘ 
Sensible people ought to have a complete 
set of Shiel by them to read when the crop 
of contemporary literature gets thin.” 


Husert Brann: 
“I have never used the word ‘amazing’ ; 
in this paper before; it is unlikely that I 
shall use it again. I use it now, and with 


a sense of its correctness, to characterise 
Mr. Shiel’s book.” 


Srraus: 


“The novels of this brilliantly original 
writer havea kind of white-hot splendour 
that rouses all one’s admiration.” 


Epwarp SHANKS: 


“A remarkable writer. There isa strange, 
and I think, an unique quality of imagi- 
nation in his work: 
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has been maligned. His eyesight is so bad, com- 
bined with tremendous strength and courage, that 
when he hears a movement or winds a strange intruder 
he promptly proceeds to investigate. ‘‘ It is this 
investigating movement that is sometimes called a 
charge.’’ The result is equally unfortunate, however, 
for anyone who does not succeed in getting out of 
the way in time. 

Mr. Clark spent a good deal of his time in watch- 
ing animals at night from a boma or “ blind ’’ built 
of thorn-bushes—also a rather hazardous experience 
when lions are roaring all round. He thus secured 
some remarkable flash-light photographs, here repro- 
duced, and some not less interesting pen-and-ink 
vignettes—as when he saw an ostrich one night stride 
across the rising full moon, and “ sixteen little ostrich 
chicks followed, for all the world like some child’s 
shadow pantomime.’’ 

Mr. Clark gives a most interesting account of the 
little-known crater of Ngorongoro—an extinct volcano 
ten or twelve miles across, and still a perfect paradise 
of wild life, which he hopes to see converted into a 
sanctuary for the rapidly passing forms of big game. 
They are otherwise doomed, and in a hundred years 
the lion and rhinoceros and the strangely intelligent 
African elephant may easily become as completely 
extinct as the quagga. Luckily scientific students are 
alive to this danger, and much is being done to 
preserve at least a few specimens. My. Clark’s own 
life-work is the construction of an ‘‘African Hall ’’ in 
the American Museum of Natural History, in which 
his and other specimens are to be shown, after the 
modern fashion, as far as possible in the habit and 
surroundings of their life. To judge from this book, 
no one could do the work with greater knowledge or 
more thorough sympathy. 


FISHING DAYS 


Fishing Ways and Wiles. By Major H. E. 
Morritt. Methuen. 6s. 

Rod and Stream. By Arthur Sharp. Jenkins. 
3s. 6d. 


HESE two books belong to the series which 

can be described as half-instructive, half-anec- 
dotal. Major Morritt‘s ‘ Fishing Ways and Wiles’ 
is a pleasant little book illustrated with a dozen or so 
attractive sketches in water-colours. Major Morritt 
confines himself to the catching of trout and salmon. 
He is far from being a dry-fly purist, holding that the 
main object of the angler is to outwit the fish, pro- 
vided always that he makes the fish come to him and 
that he lures it with its normal diet, whether that 
diet be fly, nymph, worm or smaller fish. He is an 
experimentalist, who is not afraid to challenge the 
mandarins, and, although the expert will find nothing 
new in his theories, the novice will discover more than 
one wrinkle which may stand him later in good stead. 
The book has an amusing preface by Lord Howard 
de Walden, who, in his enthusiasm for angling, out- 
Darwins Darwin by advancing the startling theory 
that our ancestors not only emerged from the sea, but 
ran up the rivers like salmon. 

Mr. Sharp’s ‘ Rod and Stream’ is a more general 
book, and, in addition to much information about the 
catching of trout, has attractive chapters on grayling, 
perch, chub, dace, tench, and pike. There is one 
good story of an encounter with a giant pike which 
was lost at the last moment (how many of us have 
suffered in the same way!) through trusting the 
gaff to an enthusiastic but ignorant bystander. One 
suspects Mr. Sharp of being more or less a profes- 
sional angling journalist. His book, without possess- 
ing any outstanding merits, is very readable, and at 
3s. 6d. is a very cheap addition to the angler’s 
library. 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HARTLEY 


Farthing Hall. By Hugh Walpole and J, 3 
Priestley. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. : 

Two Made Their Bed. By Louis Marlow. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Like Shadows on the Wall. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

The True Heart. By Sylvia Townsend Warner, 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Footprints. By Kay Strahan. Gollancz. 7s, 64, 


By W. B. Maxwell, 


T was a happy thought that Mr. Walpole and Mr. 

Priestley should collaborate, for as novelists they 
have much in common. They are both romantics, and 
they have the same sense of Romance, they find the 
same things romantic: strange houses, the Lake 
District, everyday happenings, love. ‘‘ Who knows 
but the citizens of the Sunbeam are all hired mediums? 
That would account completely for their static pose,” 
writes Mark to Robert (‘ Farthing Hall’ consists of 
an exchange of letters between these two friends). 
And Robert to Mark, in the same spirit : 


I notice that every time I spend a few days here [in London] 
there are fewer human beings in the place. . . . What becomes 
of the real people? Are they killed and eaten? . . . I suspect 
a planet-to-planet movement: creatures from Saturn or 
somewhere are being dumped upon us, being shot down about 
four in the morning into Piccadilly Circus; and human beings 
are Leing quietly spirited away to Mercury or Jupiter. 


It is not an uncommon thing for friends who are 
in constant correspondence to borrow each other’s 
thoughts and turns of phrase. Mark and Bob, whom 
I have identified, perhaps wrongly, as Mr. Walpole 
and Mr. Priestley, are no exceptions. Bob is a 
literary man of middle age comparatively disillusioned 
and ‘‘ realistic’? in his attitude to life. He has 
quarrelled with his wife because they know each other 
too well. Their disagreement and subsequent recon- 
ciliation constitute his share in the story. Mark is a 
young painter who, urged on to adventure by the 
here rather inconsistent Bob, falls in love with a 
lady he does not know at all, at first sight, in fact. 
He pursues her to Keswick and tracks her to her lair 
—a mysterious, crumbling, enchanting mansion, a 
sure bait to the imagination of both authors—where 
she lives guarded by an old dragon of a father. There 
is romantic melodrama at Farthing Hall; a milder, 
mellower emotion of renewed affection between 
Robert and his wife, and a farcical interlude provided 
by the rich Mrs. Marsham, advocate of Higher 
Thought, who brings out the Dragon’s best side, just 
as she had brought out Robert’s worst. The book is 
light and gay and high-spirited; in combination the 
two authors (like others not so distinguished) are less 
serious than when alone. Sometimes the events cast 
shadows darker than themselves, a phenomenon char- 
acteristic of Mr. Walpole, the native sombreness of 
whose mind loves to deck itself in bright colours. 
Sometimes (but rarely) we get a glimpse of the sym- 
bolism, never quite hardening into allegory, charac- 
teristic of Mr. Priestley. But in the main they have 
subdued their private leanings to a corporate person- 
ality with Mr. Walpole, naturally, as the dominant 
partner. Perhaps the most striking Scene in the story 
—Robert’s tracking of the blackmailer Mulligan—on 
‘* internal evidence ”’ I attribute to Mr. Walpole. But 
the inspired good sense of Mr. Priestley and the sleep- 
less, unpredictable imagination of Mr. Walpole make 
a pretty partnership. 

‘* Pretty ’’ is the last word that could be applied 
to the work of Mr. Louis Marlow. Novel-reading 
affords the reviewer much vicarious experience, not all 
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of which would he willingly make his own. The 
characters in ‘Two Made Their Bed’ are very modern, 
and lead very irregular lives.. The heroine is a Scots 
‘| called Ruth, a strong Socialist and Feminist, who 

comes to London to work in an East End Settlement. 
She is an incurable theorist about Life, hence most of 
her troubles. ‘‘ I think all old people are wicked, all 
contented people are wicked,’’ she bursts out, com- 
menting on the Warden of the Settlement; and tries 
her hardest that neither she, nor any who come in 
contact with her, shall suffer from the wickedness con- 
tentment brings. Like most of the characters in the 
story, she has an idealism of her own, a strange moral 
code which allows her to receive money from two 
married men, but is scandalized at the mere mention 
of marriage for herself : 

ask you to marry me,’”’ Kenneth whispered. . . . 

“1 won’t do it! ” she said fiercely. 

“Ruth! But tell me why not. Let’s see if you're right.” 

“ Marriage isn’t right. You know that.’’ She braced 

herself. ‘‘ If you had asked me anything else!” 
“Oh! But I will, I will!’ 
A spasm of intense relief cleared Kenneth’s countenance. 


No wonder. But Ruth is not promiscuous. Her 
friend Madge takes her to task about her frigid 
demeanour towards Leonard Marsh; it offends against 
her moral code : 


I think Marsh would be very good for you...We know 
so much more than they used to, don’t we? Freud has made 
a difference. Oh, things are getting better. All that rot they 
used to talk about self-control. Why, we know now that self- 
control is a vice, and has the results of a vice. That cheers 
one up, doesn’t it? 


Thus encouraged, Ruth goes to Germany accom- 
panied by her two protectors, and there, more high- 
minded and argumentative than ever, gives birth to 
an illegitimate child. Before the child is born she 
writes a long letter to Lily, wife of Leonard (the child’s 


father), describing in detail the sensations of approach- 
ing motherhood. That this amazing missive receives 
only a brief, unsympathetic reply, seems to surprise 
both her and Mr. Marlow, whose tolerance extends 
to all except the respectable. He dislikes poor Lily, who 
had actually promised to bring up the little come-by- 
chance with her own children, to accommodate Ruth, 
who ‘‘ was not maternal in her mind.’’ Lily’s 
only fault, it seems to me, lies in being too much 
aware of her own virtues. The others, having few, 
are free from this form of self-complacency; though 
Ruth is self-righteous enough in all conscience, always 
declaiming against the sensual nature of those on 
whom she sponges. ‘‘ If only one could disentangle 
love from money—altogether !’’ she cries ingenuously 
on the last page. Her enslavement to abstractions 
almost turns her into an abstraction herself; as far as 
she is human she is most unsympathetic, cold, cen- 
sorious and parasitic. Mr. Marlow seems to like her, 
but he is so fortified by irony one does not know 
where to have him. He writes brilliantly, with an 
inexhaustible cynical humour that deodorizes and dis- 
infects the reader’s mind. But my word, it needs it. 

Thoroughly to enjoy Mr. W. B. Maxwell’s collec- 
tion of studies in criminals and crime the reader will 
also need a strong stomach. In this instance the 
palliatives are narrative ingenuity and a sturdy police- 
court callousness of emotional outlook; we soon 
become as thick-skinned as the culprits themselves. 
All the same, ‘ Shadows on the Wall’ is not a bed- 
side book for humanitarians. 

Those who respect, as I do, Miss Warner’s fine, 
exquisite, individual talent will be disappointed by 
‘The True Heart.’ It is a novel without a subject, 
or with a subject too frail to hold the book together ; 
and Miss Warner’s preoccupation with oddity, so 
effective when applied to witches, finds here a less 


DEN 


The following exquisite quotation is taken from “‘ My Lady Nicotine,”’ by Sir J. M. Barrie. 


OON we are all in the old room again, 
Jimmy on the hearthrug, Marriot in the 


cane-chair; the curtains are _— together 


with a pen-nib, and the five of us are smoking 
the Arcadia Mixture. 

Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, 
but he is a married man, and we seldom see 
him nowadays. Others will be regarded as 
intruders. If they are smoking common tobac- 
cos, they must either be allowed to try ours or 
requested to withdraw. One need only put 
his head in at my door to realise that tobaccos 
are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. No 
one who smokes the Arcadia would ever 
attempt to describe its delights, for his pipe 


would be certain to go out. When he was at 
school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, 
and he has since said that from cane to 
ordi mixtures was not so noticeable as 
the change from ordinary mixtures to the 
Arcadia. 

I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with any- 
body about anything. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely give you 
the only address at which the Arcadia is to be 
had. But that I will not do. It would be 
as rash as proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You may not be 
worthy to smoke the Arcadia Mixture. 


SIR }. M. BARRIE says ...“ What I call ‘Arcadia’ in ‘ My Lady Nicotine’ 
J is t 


Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 


Madeby Carreras Ltd., London. Ordinary or Broad Cut. Soldin Airtight Tins 202. 2/5, 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form 
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happy embodiment. A half-witted servant-girl falls in 
love with the epileptic son of a clergyman’s mentally 
deficient wife : 


Now she found she was weeping because of the cruelty 
shown to wolves. No one ever, ever, she sobbed, showed to 
them the least spark of human kindness, nor ever would; no 
one trusted them, no one pitied them, no one had a good 
word for them; the wolves hadn’t a chance. 


The whole beautifully-written book is refreshed and 
watered by a sense of pity; alas that so often it should 
flow, like poor Sukey’s sentiment for the wolves, into 
channels where the ordinary mind cannot readily 
follow it. 

The only defect of ‘ Footprints ’ is that the solution 
turns on a point of psychology difficult to believe in. 
Otherwise Mr. Strahan is to be congratulated on a 
really excellent tale, absorbing, original (the action 
begins twenty-eight years after the crime was com- 
mitted), and in every way a worthy successor to ‘ The 
Desert Moon Mystery.’ 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Hohenzollerns. By Herbert Eulenberg. Translated by 
M. M. Bozman. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 


HERR EULENBERG has written a catena of short biogra- 
phies of the Hohenzollern family, beginning with Frederic I 
the Elector and Margrave of Brandenburg in the early fifteenth 
century and ending with ‘* William III.” His conclusion is that 
most of the Hohenzollerns ‘‘ cared far less for the love of the 
Fatherland, the love of a free people, than for their own un- 
limited absolutism and their own sense of Divine right.” In 
this respect, it may be said, they were outstanding but not 
unique in modern history. Herr Eulenberg is very readable 
in translation; he knows how to write interestingly and he is 
capable of independence of judgment. Thus he refuses to 
subscribe to the view of the so-called great Elector, common 
in many historians. Somewhat surprisingly, the last portrait 
in this gallery is of Ernst von Wildenbruch, who is included 
“not only as the bard and singer of that now fallen dynasty 
whose rise and fame he celebrated in some six or seven plays, 
but also as claiming direct affinity of blood through his descent 
from one of the most brilliant sons of the race, the fiery and 
passionate Prince Louis Ferdinand.’’ The book is well illustrated. 


Children’s Toys of Bygone Days. By Karl Gréber. English 
version by Philip Hereford. Batsford. 32s. 

THIS delightfully illustrated book—‘ A History of Play- 
things of all Peoples from Prehistoric Times to the Nineteenth 
Century ’"—surveys very thoroughly the origin and history of 
children’s toys. The earliest known example of a dolls’ house 
was one ordered by Duke Albrecht of Bavaria, in 1558, for his 
daughter. The Duke eventually put it in his art collection. No 
record of its existence can be found after the fire in the Palace 
at Munich in 1674, when it was probably burnt. The dolls’ 
house most nearly resembling it, Herr Gréber thinks, is the one 
now in the Germanisches Museum at Nuremburg. Enormous 
sums of money were sometimes spent on dolls’ houses in the 
seventeenth century; of one, Frau Negges, of Augsburg, ft has 
come down that by buying and equipping a dolls’ house ‘‘ she 
fn this way did hurt to her estate.” 

Dolls in early days were always full-grown “‘ ladies ” dressed 
in the latest fashion: doll babies were almost unknown. In 
1391, the Queen of England had dressed dolls sent to her to 
show the Paris fashions. Such models were generally given 
to children after they had served their initial purpose. The 
author goes through the whole range of toys: mechanical toys, 
paper toys, ‘‘ chivalresque ’’ toys of the sixteenth century, 
picture sheets for cutting out. He records that Goethe asked 
his mother to give him a working model of the guillotine—a 
ponular toy during and after the French revolution—which she 
irdignantly refused to do. 


The Future of Nakedness. By John Langdon-Davies. Douglas. 
3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

MR. LANGDON-DAVIES applies a serio-comic method to 
the cause of hygienic unveiling; in his advocacy of “ the alto- 
gether ’’ he passes from grave to gay, but always with taste. 
Vulgarity he leaves to the ‘‘ snoopers’’ who are constantly 
beseeching the police to hunt down the bold sun-wershippers 
of our time and are endeavouring to convict of heinous im- 
morality those who have unlaced and unbuttoned for the sake 
of comfort or of health. He follows the cult of the compre- 
hensive covering back to its early Christian origins and exnoses 
the passion for wraps preached by St. Paul and Tertullian. 
But, after all, we do not wear our clothes merely to annoy Mr. 
Langdon-Davies or to please St. Paul and Mrs. Nesta Webster, 
who apparently believes that “ the nudity movement ”? is part 
of the world-conspiracy which is going to use the abolition of 
clothes to overthrow the British Empire. (Mark that, Deben- 
ham! Be vigilant, Freebody!) We wore our clothes during the 
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underwear we might in some way faintly dodge horre 
of an east wind. Mr. Langdon-Davies At whistle to k 
himself warm; most of us will remain impenitently clad, On 
author can canonize Godiva, but we remain convinced that 
hygiene is a vested interest—and in winter, shirted and coated 
too. 


A Survey of Fascism.. The Year Book of the Internationa 
Centre of Fascist Studies. Vol. I, 1928. Benn. 7s, 6d. 

THE International centre of Fascist Studies, now established 
at Lausanne, which claims that it is in no sense an organ of 
propaganda, has made itself responsible for collecting all the 
available material and putting it at the disposal of students of 
Fascism, whatever their nationality. In this, its first Year 
Book, three facts are emphasized: (1) that ‘‘ the aim of Fascism 
is to restore the social and political principles which governed 
the civilized world before the triumph of Individualiere result. 
ing from the speculative thought of the Renaissance "; (2) that 
“‘ these principles receive a different form in accordance with 
circumstances in which they are applied "’; (3) that “ the 
application of the principles in Italy has not been brought about 
as the result of constitutional action, but as the result of a 
violent revolution.’”’ Fascism denies the individual ihe t “to 
discover within his own personality the measure of al right 
or wrong.’’ It looks, indeed, to the “ definite closing of the 
individualistic era.” In these circumstances the despotisin of 
an individual over a nation is explained thus: “‘ In Italy . . . 
the dominance of one man was rendered necessary by the 
scandal and fatal disorganization of the State that preceded the 
present regime.’’ And again: ‘to confound Fascism with 
methods of violence or with a dictatorship is a proof of either 
ignorance or bad faith.” 

The liberties of the individual are revealed as continuous! 
in conflict with the ‘‘ more justifiable ” liberties of the State. 
In his chapter on the liberty of the Press S. Ermanno Amcucci 
quotes the statement: ‘‘ In so far as the liberty of the Press is 
concerned the question at issue is . . . . not of abolishing liberty, 
but rather of determining which of the two liberties ought to 
receive the greater attention, whether the liberty of the private 
citizen should be extended at the expense of the liberty of the 
State authority. .. .”’ He proceeds to argue that because the 
publication of some particular piece of news may harm the 
nation it should be suppressed. ‘‘ Where,’’ asks Signor Mussolini, 
“is there a Press free of the influence of some particularized 
interest which may make’ it liable to impair the general irterests 
of the country?’ This is a complete exposition of the case 
for Fascism, and as such will repay careful study. 


last few weeks with a sense that with overwear piled high on 


Export and Import 


The Documentary Credit, whereby the Ex- 
porter is assured that he will receive payment 
immediately his goods are shipped, and the 
Importer that his money will not be paid over 
except in exchange for the goods he has con- 
tracted to buy, is the subject-matter of The 
Financial Machinery of the Import and Ex- 
port Trade, a copy of which will be gladly 
sent on receipt of a postcard te 


the Secretary 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, B.C.2 
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Qs. 6d. net 


2s. 6d. net 


a TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW "each 


Details of the ten most recent volumes of this important and diverting series appear below. A 
eighty-five volumes now ready is available and will be sent free on application. 


series have been sold, 


ospectus of the 
Over "350,000 copies of the 


~TYPHEUS, or the Future of Socialism 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL 


“Invaluable. As a critical examination of Socialism, an exposition of political economics, it is at once a miracle 


of compression and of illumination.” 


'—Yorkshire Post. 


Undoubted qualifications, almost unequalled know- 


ledge, largely free from bias.”"—Philip Snowden, in Daily Herald. 


AUTOMATON, or the Future of the Mechanical Man. 
By H. STAFFORD HATFIELD. , 
“It is to do serous justice to it Ip, bref review 
It calls for a monumental work of opposition.”— Herald. 
KALKI, or the Future of Civilization. By : Syren 
S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


but severe indictment estern 
effects world civilization by 
analysis rr the relations between East and West. 


COLUMBIA, or the Future of Canada. 


GODWIN author of ‘ Cain.’ 


Says plainly and for Pe first time yr on Dominion is 
process of Americanization = lead to 

the U.S.A. An indictment the giant cor- 
porat ns on batten upon the country. 


ACHATES, or Canada and the Empire. By W. ERIC 


HARRIS. 


An answer to Columbia, maintaining that remain 
in the Empire, and forecasting its future on these 


By GEORGE 


SHIVA, or the Future of India. By R. J. MINNEY. 


“A far than even Miss Mayo attempted 
in Mother India Dispatch. ‘‘ Does not mince matters 
in the least.’ *"—Daily Express. 


ROMULUS, or the Future of the Child. By ROBERT 
T. LEWIS. 

“This interesting and stimuating book should be read by 
everyone, not by parents, bet all who care anything 
at all about the future of the race.”—Daily Chronicle 
bis a GALILEE? or Religion in England. By 

. B. POWLEY. 

An me of Christianity and its history in this country 
leads to a provocative and philosophic enquiry into the future. 

unorthodoxy 


It holds orthodoxy damned, and must become wider 
than any form of Christian faith. 


EURYDICE, or the Future of Opera. 


HUSSEY, author of ‘Mozart.’ 


Combats the notion that or 5 is a hybrid form of art, and 
surveys its history in the past and its prospects in the future. 


By DYNELEY 


EUTYCHUS, or the Future of the Pulpit 
By WINIFRED HOLTBY 


“ Few wittier or wiser books have appeared in this stimulating series than Eutychus.’’—Spectator, 
'—Literary Guide. 


with observations as witty as they are penetrating.”’ 
shrewd insight, delicious fun.’’—Guardian, 


Packed 


‘* Brilliant.”—Universe. ‘‘ Witty style, 


KEGAN PAUL, Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 


NO) 


REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester. 
(Incorporated in England, 1864). 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ending 
31st December, 1928. 


Reversionary Bonus of £2 4s. Od. per cent. again declared on all Ordinary Branch 


participating Policies. 


Total Income for year £10,310,975, being an increase of £680,711 over the previous 


year. 


Total Assets at the end of the year, £42,866,260, being an increase of £3,589,632 


during the year. 


Total Claims Paid in the year, £3,868,535. The Company has paid £56,977,564 


in claims since its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 31st, 1928, amounted to £60,501,567 in the 
Ordinary Branch and £82,568,469 in the Industrial Branch. 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £3,702,345, being an increase of 


£257,336 over the previous year ; 
being an increase of £251,365. 


and in the Industrial Branch it was £4,632,782, 


The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman. 
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THE MARCH MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for March contains an account of the censor- 
ship of the Press in Spain, by Mr. W. H. Carter. It still 
remains a faithful exponent of national sentiment and is free 
to discuss the limitations imposed upon it, while the literary 
tone has been raised. Sir L, Cust writes on ‘ National Museums 
and Galleries’ from his own ample experience, and is not in 
favour of painter-directors. Mr. Gerhardi sentimentalizes over 
il gran refuto of Matthew Arnold; Mr. H. G. D. Turnbull 
acknowledges the general accuracy of Miss Mayo’s facts, but 
denies their representative value. Mr. Erwarton has a character 
sketch of Stalin; Mrs. Bowen compares Hugo and Mr. Drink- 
water as dramatists; and Miss Stella Benson has a brilliant 
study of futility in her short story. 


The London Mercury is disappointed at not being able to bring 
out a number printed on the frozen Thames. Mr. F. 
MacDonald writes six poems in the purest prose; Mr. Bercovici 
(reprinted from the American Mercury) describes an after- 
noon in a commercial wireless transmitting room; Miss 
E. H. A. Squire gives us a study of futile cultivation in 
‘ Annabel’s Aunt’; Mr. C. E. Montague’s essay asks what it 
is that gives to certain simple lines of verse their poignant 
appeal—and ends with Montaigne, “What know 1?”; S. Ojetti’s 
Appeal to Mussolini is for an enlightened attitude towards art, 
George Darley and South African Literature are the subjects 
of two further papers; Mr. Herring does not think much of 
Mr. Wells as a film-writer. The Chronicles include Architecture, 
Fiction, Biography and Anthropology. In the latter, Dr. Marett 
deals with a num of recent publications on Witchcraft and 
Demonology—not too severely. 


Blackwood opens with a new and genuine Dumas—telling 
how he tried to save money by having a yacht built in Greece. 
Periscope writes well on ‘ The Soldier Poets of Yesteryear,’ 
and Lord Latymer treats of ‘ Stalking for Beginners.’ ‘ Sand- 
hurst Forty Years Ago ’ is another lively paper, and Salis in his 
*Gradus ad Montparnassum’ has borrowed the vision of the 
Gordons. Musings deal with the Duke of Newcastle and Par- 
liamentary corruption and with plagiarism as a question of 
literary ethics. 


Cornhill contains a paper by Dame Barnett urging personal 
acquaintance with slum problems as a step to their solution. 
Mr, C. R. Williams prints two new letters of Garrick; Col. 
Spain tells of a witch outbreak in 1673; while Sir Charles Oman 
is moved by the story of Liverpool to write ‘On Rings re- 
turned.’ There are three or four short stories and sketches, all 
of interest. 


The English Review contains papers on ‘ The Mission to 
Russia,’ by Mr. E. Remnant; on ‘ The More or Less Free 
State,’ the tone of which may be guessed; on ‘ China’s Road 
to Ruin,’ by Mr. Bland; on ‘ Ahmet Zogu,’ by Mr. Barnes, from 
personal knowledge; on ‘ Edgar Allan Poe,’ frankly denigrating ; 
and on the Channel Tunnel, opposing the scheme. 

The Empire Review contains papers on ‘ Civil Aviation’ by 
Sir A. Cobham; ‘ The English Theatre and Education’ by Sir 
Nigel Playfair; ‘ Native Customs in Rhodesia’ by Col. Hole; 
Soldier Settlements in the Empire; and ‘ Excavation Work in 
Palestine ’ by Mr. H. J. Shepstone, a most interesting account. 
Miss Gaunt’s ‘A Novice of the Sahara’ is a short story of 
exceptional value. 


Chambers, in addition to its current fiction, has an account 
of Ordham Padshah, a Mohammedan shrine in the heart of 
Turkestan ; of ‘ Polar Exploration and Weather Forecasts ’; and 
of the Shark Industry. ‘The Heart of Things’ deals with 
America and Mr. Hoover. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication is 
added in parentheses. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


ARMOUR FOR ApHRODITE. By T. Sturge Moore. 
8s. 6d. (March 11). 

REJECTED ADpRESSES. Edited by Andrew Boyle. 
15s. (March 14). 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Sir GAWAIN AND THE GREEN Knicut. A Modern Version by 
S. O. Andrew. Dent. 4s. 6d. 

BERKELEY Square. By J. L. Balderston. Longmans. 6s. 6d. 

CLARA i gas By Aimee and Philip Stuart. Benn. 3s. 6d. 
and 5s, 

BryOnD THE Sunset. By F. V. Luxmoore. Elkins Mathews 
and Marrot. 3s. 6d. (March 14). 
Burnp Frreworks, By Louis Macniece. 

(March 18). 


Cayme Press. 


Constable. 


Gollancz. 6s. 


RELIGION 
A Hunprep Years or CatHoritc EMANCIPATION. 
Gwynn. Longmans. 10s. 6d. . 
Tue Master. By Walter Russell Bowie. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


By Denis 


March igag 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Tug Rise anD Fatt or New France. Votumgs I anp J] By 
George M. Wrong. Macmillan. 42s. ; 
OF By Augustin Edwards. Benn. 28s, 
Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNALIST. Edited by Michael} Joseph, 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 
COLUMBIA OR THE Future OF CANADA. By Geor, 
Kegan Paul 2s. 6d. 
ACHATES OR THE FuTuRE OF CANADA. - Eric Harris, Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d. 
Trape AND Crepit. By R. G. Hawtrey. Longmans. 10s, 6d, 
InpIA ON Triac. By J. E. Woolacott. Macmillan. 10s, 
THe ORDEAL OF THIS GENERATION. By Gilbert Murray, Allen 
and Unwin. 4s. 6d, 
InDIA-STEPMOTHER. By Sir Claude H. Hill. Blackwood, 
12s. 6d. 
British Poricy AND THE SOUTH AFRICAN Repuprics 
1848-1872. By C. W. de Kiewiet. Longmans. 12s, 6d. 
COMMONSENSE ABOUT THE SurTAx. By Geoffrey Hutchinson, 
Gollancz. 3s. 6d. (March 18). . 


FICTION 
Kinc’s Barpon. By Bernard Rolt. 7s, 6d. 
(March 14). 
bee: OF A STRANGE Figtp. By Harold Heslop. Brentano, 
s. 6d. 
A 8 Crown Lost, By Barry. Benefield. Allen and Unwin. 
6d. 
SMOKED Spectactes. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Conguerinc Star. By Barbara Goolden. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 
Stx Mrs. Greenes. By Lorna Rea. Heinemann, 7s, 6d. 
Payinc Guests. By E. F. Benson. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
SENSE AND Sensuatity. By Sarah Salt. Gollancz, 7s, 64, 
(March 18). 
WIND FROM THE SoutH. By Violet Alford. Methuen. 7s. 64, 
Tue Krys or Enctanp. By W. Victor Cook. Harrap. 7s. 6d, 
(March 15). 
Murper Casz. By Christopher Bush. Heinemann, 
s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS 


ADAM THE CREATOR. By Karel and Josef Capek. Translated 
by Dora Round. Allen and Unwin. 5s. and 3s. 6d. 

Tur History or Brotocy. By Erik Nordenshiold. Translated 
by Leonard Bucknall Eyre. Kegan Paul. 25s. 

Greek MytHotocy. Translated by Shane Leslie. Benn. 12s. 6d, 
Also a limited edition at £1 11s. 6d. 


Constable, 


CHEST DISEASES 


“*Umckaloabo acts as regards Tuberculosis as a 
real specific.”’ 

(Dr. Sechehaye, in the ‘‘ Swiss Medical Review.’’) 

“It appears to me to have a specific destructive 
influence on the Tubercle Bacilli in the same way that 
Quinine has upon Malaria.” 

(Dr. Grun, in the King’s Bench Division.) 

If you are suffering from any disease of the chest 
or lungs—spasmodic or cardiac asthma excluded—ask 
your doctor about Umckaloabo, or send a postcard 
for particulars of it to: 

Cuas. H. Stevens, 204-206 Worple Road, 
Wimbledon, London, S.W.20, who will post same to 
you free of charge. 

Readers, especially ‘* T.B.’s,” will see in the above 
few lines more wonderful news than is to be found 
in many volumes on the same subject. 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


2 
3 
a 
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The Saturday Review 


From the Ek-Klesia Press 


BOOKS OF SPECIAL 
SIGNIFICANCE TO-DAY 


By HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON, , 
Scientific Mysticism,” “The Message of the Sun,” “ 


THE TWELVE HOUSES OF THE 
ZODIAC in their relation to the Twelve 
Organic Structures of the Human 
Constitution. 
Demy 8vo. 


269 pages Price 3/6 


THE RISE and CONSUMMATION 
OF A of 
tation and Prop ting to 
present last times” of Antichrist. 
8vo. 349 pages Price 6/- 

PRACTICAL MYSTICISM PLAINLY 
PUT. A Series of Nine Lessons on 
the Principles of the Peth of the Divine 
Mysteries. 

A Handbook suitable for Enquirers and Seekers after 


Truth and God. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo. 208 pages Price 3/6 


Orders may be placed and Enquiries made to 


THE EK-KLESIA PRESS, 
Tanner's Green, Wythall, near Birmingham. 


Part 1 Out To-day 


Army, Navy & Air Force 
GAZETTE 


THE ONLY WEEKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO 
THE INTERESTS OF THE THREE SERVICES 


Regular features include illustrated articles on present 
and past military problems, the development of the 
armed forces of the world, and on instructive cam- 
paigns in military history written by admitted 
authorities; weekly comment on matters of Service 
interest; Army, Navy and Air Force news of the 
week ; full details of foreign naval and military move- 
ments and developments; accounts of current cam- 
paigns ; Service sport; full details of Territorial Army 
progress; Gazettes; appointments and rewards. 


Every Thursday. Price 6d. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
INLAND and ABROAD. 


Three Months .. 7.9 


14 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Chancery 8766 


THE SCIENCE 
OF LIFE 


Anoriginal work which sheds 
new light on problems of 
the utmost interest to every 
intelligent man and woman. 


By 
JULIAN HUXLEY 


H. G. WELLS & G. P. WELLS 


HIS original new work appeals 

first and foremost to readers of 
sound general education who wish 
to bring their minds up to date with 
current biological knowledge. It is lucid, 
persuasive, complete and exact, and fully 
and abundantly illustrated; everysection 
is alive with fresh and stimulating ideas. 
It is the joint work of three able and 
original men,of whom two are biological 
scholars and investigators, and the third, 
one of our most brilliant thinkers and 
writers. It tells all the main facts and 
all the newest concepts and discoveries 
about our bodiesand our minds in health 
and disease. It gives a fascinating survey 
of the whole realm of natural history. 
It relates the history and adventure of 
life in time. It sets before its readers 
with perfect fairness and clearness the 
essentials of the great controversies 
about Evolution and the present state 
of that discussion. It enters into the 
issues of what are called “supernormal” 
phenomena. It is in fact, an encyclo- 
pedia of biology and biological facts. 


BUY PART 1 TO-DAY 1*/3* 

The Amalgamated Press Eta. Fleetway House, 


| 
. Founder of “ BK- IA ” Quarterly Magazine of the Ek-Klesia. 

lated 
3. 6d. 
— 
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Tue Diary or MontaiGne’s Journey TO ITALY BY WAY OF Swit- 
ZERLAND AND GERMANY IN 1580 anp 1581. Translated by 
E. J. Trechmann. Hogarth Press. 15s. 

Tue Lezrrers oF Totstoy anD ALExaNnDRA Totstoy. Translated 
by Leo Islavin, Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

‘Tue Diatocue or Miracies. Votumes I anp II. Casarius. 
Translated by H. von S. Scott and C. C. S. Bland. Rout- 
ledge. 36s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue CHancinc Wortp. Compiled by A. Wilmore. Bell. 1s. 

Woman anp Society. By Meyrick Booth. Allen and Unwin. 
8s. 6d. 

Our MentaL GARDEN AND HOW TO CuLTIvaTE It. By E. Wilmot 
Lambert. Sutton Pile. 2s. 6d. 

Cuartotr’s Hour Competitions. Benn. Is. 6d, 

Fun with THE Famous. By H., Cecil Hunt. Benn. Is. 6d. 

Porer. By Frank Arnold and Herbert Johnston. Routledge. 
3s. Gd. 

Mr, Puncu on tHE Links. Edited by E. V. Knox (Evoe). 
Methuen. 


Srupies oF Savacges anp Sex. By Ernest Crawley. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 


Companion DIcTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. 


Selected by Norman 
MacMunn. Alexander Moring. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 364 
(Cuosinc Date: First post Thursday, March 14). 
Two FLowers IN ouR BRITISH WHEAT-FIELDS BLOW, 
OnE BLUE, ONE PURPLE: BOTH YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 


1. Tail it has none, but off its tail we'll clip. 
2. Lop fore and aft the rear end of a ship. 
3. Two out of three, and yielding to the touch. 
4. A cask—three-fourths; the whole would be too much. 
5. What human hands by art and labour frame. 
6. Pam was the hero of this gambling game. 
7. Happen; but note: the dog you will not need. 
8. Ingeniously devised the flame to feed. 
9. A gem curtailed supplies us with this light. 
10. Suffered by troops who fail to win a fight. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 362 
M inno W! 1 The Complete Angler, ch. 18. 
U_ nsearchabl E? Prov. xxv, 3. 
entine 
Cc olossu = S 
bo roug H 
ica 
PD ae Bp: * The name of a bright star in the tail of 
U m Bria the Lion, a northern constellation. 
Cc © In * “ Anytus and Melitus may kill me, but 
K_ night-erran T they cannot harm me.” 
Ss ocrate S* Plato: The Apology of Socrates. 


Acrostic No. 362.—The winner is ‘‘ Martha,’’ Mrs. Fardell, 
16 Brechin Place, S.W.7, who has selected as her prize ‘ The 
Socialist Woman’s Guide to Intelligence: A Reply to Mr. Shaw,’ 
by Mrs. Le Mesurier, published by Benn, and reviewed by us 
on February 23. Three other competitors named this book, 13 
chose ‘ Townshend of Chitral and Kut,’ 9 ‘ The Magic Island,’ 
7 ‘Three Persons,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—H. C. M., John Lennie. 

Ons Licut Wronc.—A. E., Mrs. Robt. Brown, Carlton, 
J. Chambers, J. R. Cripps, H. L. V. Day, F. R. G., Shorwell, 
‘Thora, Twyford. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Armadale, Boskerris, Mrs. J. Butler, 
Ernest Carr, Miss Carter, Ceyx, Chailey, Dhualt, E. W. Fox, 
Glamis, James Hall, Teg Jeff, Jop, Met, George W. Miller, 
N. O. Sellam, Peter, 0 Kappa, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Stucco, 
Tyro, C. J. Warden, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yendu. All 
others more. 

Licut 10.—Coin, having the meaning of ‘‘ payment of any 
kind,” is certainly ‘“‘ the reward of industry and skill. A 
skilful and industrious man may find it easier to obtain Credit 
‘than an idle and unskilful one, but in the end he will have 
to pay up, so that Credit is a dubious kind of “ reward.” 
Many have been undone through having Credit offered them. 

G. W. M.—€njoyment is another name for pleasure, and 
what is self-indulgence but indulgence in pleasure? Please 
remember that I said ‘to excess.” 

F. R. G.—See my reply to G. W. M. Criticisms are welcome, 
and I cannot expect, that all solvers will always accept my 
explanations. 

Our Twenty-SixtH Quarterty Competition.—The winner 
is Mr. J. Chambers, 58 Afexandra Road, N.W.8, who is 
requested to choose a book, value not exceeding two guineas, 

from those reviewed by us during the past quarter. Mr. 
‘Chambers scored 134 points, out of a possible 137. John Lennie 
was second with 133 points. Dhualt, Martha and C. J. Warden 
each scored 132; Ceyx, Chailey, J. R. Cripps, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley, and Yendu, 131; Armadale, Carlton, » Iago, 
‘Shorwell, and Sisyphus, 180; Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Jop, N. O. Sellam, and Peter, 129 points each. 
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MOTORING 
A NEW MODEL 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


HE recent increase in the cost of fuel should popularize 

the new 1929 models capable of giving @ good road per. 

formance at a minimum expenditure petrol. The ney 
15 H.p. Standard saloon, costing £325, is a good example, and 
it is interesting to note how its design has contrived to include 
a six-cylinder engine, a roomy coachwork superstructure tha 
carries five persons comfortably, and a high average road 
on a maximum fuel expenditure of twenty-two miles to the 
gallon at top speed (nearly sixty pipe hour) all day ang 
twenty-five miles to the gallon at an mary pace of thirty to 
thirty-five miles per hour on top gear. 

The chassis is on sturdy lines; there has been no cutting 
down strength to give lightness, consequently the car ride 
steadily at all speeds and without rolling on turning corners, 
The engine pulls well on top gear, but a four-speed (forw 
gearbox is provided to give the driver every opportunity to 
preserve the motor from undue strains and make high speeds 
up hills if required. Friction has been reduced to a minimum 
in the pedal operating gear of the four-wheel braking system, 
which is another factor towards economy of maintenance. The 
seven-bearing crankshaft of the engine is fully balanced with 
duralumin connecting rods to lighten the reciprocating parts and 
absorb as small an amount of power as possible in producing its 
torque or turning movement. The side-by-side valves are ac. 
cessible for adjusting tappets to keep them silent in their 
running and to maintain the correct clearances to prevent loss 
of power. Finally, the bétk axle ratio is low, 53 to 1, which 
enables this flexible engine to keep on top gear (using the 
minimum of petrol) all day long on ordinary Focntite main 
roads, as gear-changing is seldom required. Indirect gears help 
the driver to take hills faster on such ratios than on top gear, 
but at the cost of increased expenditure of fuel. Om the six. 
cylinder Standard, the driver can suit himself whether to main. 
tain a high or a moderate speed by using the gearbox or keeping 
on top gear, 

The Standard ‘‘ Exmouth ’’ saloon has a sliding roof. This 
style of roof is called the ‘‘ stanlite’’ and transforms the 
carriage into an ‘‘ open’? car; a year’s use has proved this 
roof to be waterproof and rattleproof. The front seats are 
adjustable to suit the occupants. This is an important point 
insufficiently stressed as a desirable feature of cars. 


What a different 
aspect there is to 
the busiest life, 
when you are cer- 
tain of comfort and 
long service from 
your personal 
equipment! In 
wear and launder- 
ing, “ LUVISCA ” 

i Pyjamas 
and Soft Collars re- 
veal the perfection 
of a smooth, hand- 


Sold by leading Hosiers, Outfitters and Stores. 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write Courtaulds, Led. Dept. 99M), 


‘G L 
| PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


WS 
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The Largest Insurance Institution 
laa in the British Empire 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD 
EXTRACTS FROM THE 
EIGHTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 
YEAR ENDING 31ST DECEMBER, 1928. 


Ordinary Branch 


New Sums Assured - - - - - - £17,401,001 
Total Sums Assured & Bonus - - £182,491,792 
Premiums received - - - - - - £11,778,847 
Payments to Policyholders - - - £11,062,244 
Policyholders’ share of profits - - - £2,365,902 


10s. % Whole 


£219,000,000 NewSums Assured - - - - - - 


Total Sums Assured & Bonus - - £458,417,970 


Total Claims Paid exceed - - -£11,613;01 
£313,000,000 


Payments to Policyholders in 1928 
£23,852,855 General Branch 


emiums ed £1,753,719 
Cp of the Directors’ Report, Chairman’s 
ge Payments to Policyholders - £1,177,110 


PRUDENTIAL 


Assurance Company Limited 


Total cAssets exceed Tadustrial Branch 
| 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


LTHOUGH the fact that we shall soon be in 
A throes of a General Election is having a 

restraining influence on markets, there is little 
doubt that the prevailing dullness is largely attribut- 
able to uneasiness at the present monetary position and 
fears about the future. The present position has no 
precedent—the London money market being so very 
largely under the influence of Wall Street. From an 
academic point of view the Wall Street position is 
extremely interesting; from a Stock Exchange and 
money market point of view it is fraught with con- 
siderable danger. The fact that the New York Stock 
Exchange reported that brokers’ loans in January of 
this year reached a total of $6,439,740,511 is serious, 
inasmuch as it indicates the volume of specula~ 
lative Stock Exchange business, this figure being 
$2,000,000,000 higher than that ruling twelve 
months ago. 

The crux of the position, however, rests in the fact 
that the volume of loans to the Stock Market made 
by and for the account of lenders other than New 
York Banks has increased so considerably in volume, 
and that a still greater increase in volume is shown in 
the loans made for the account of lenders outside 
the country and outside the banking business. To 
appreciate fully this volume of outside lending it is 
necessary to compare the total of brokers’ loans stated 
above with the amount included on the same date in 
the Federal Reserve’s report on brokers’ loans. This 
shows that $1,091,000,000 was loaned for their own 
account, $1,853,000,000 was for out-of-town banks, 
and $2,615,000,000 was for others, making a total of 
$5,559,000,000. On January 1, 1929, 88.9 per cent. 
of the brokers’ loans were on call and 11.1 per cent. 
on time. It will therefore be seen that the amount of 
money lent on call by lenders other than the banks 
stands at an exceptionally substantial figure, and by 
this the danger of the position is greatly increased. 
Where stock markets are financed by bank loans, the 
banks are in a position to control speculation, and by 
gradually withdrawing their loans create a healthy 
atmosphere. This withdrawal of financial facilities 
can be carried out carefully and by degrees so as not 
to create anything verging on panic. Where the bulk 
of the money is supplied by thousands of scattered 
lenders who are without contact either with each 
other or the borrowers and upon collateral which, 
whatever its ultimate value may be, is depending for 
price stability upon a stable volume of loans, it will 
be seen that if for any reason a spirit of uncertainty 
is created, these scattered lenders might consider it in 
their own interests to call in their loans immediately, 
regardless of the fact that large numbers of other 
lenders were taking the same course at the same 
moment with devastating effects on the stock market. 

This question is dealt with in detail in the February 
Review of the National City Bank of New York, 
from which excellent compilation the figures above 
quoted are taken. The Review quotes the Wall Street 
Journal of January 25, in which the opinion is 
expressed that the Federal Reserve’s problem boils 
down to finding a policy that will discourage a rate 
of increase in speculative loans out of keeping with 
the rate of the country’s savings, and yet a policy 
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that will neither hamper business, unsettle Confidence 
nor precipitate international credit disturbances, How 
this problem can be met seems beyond the ken of 
Wall Street’s most experienced bankers. Durj 
recent weeks frequent attention has been drawn jn 
these notes to the dangers of the American position, 
I refer to the subject again to-day because I feel tha 
the difficulties of the position are not fully appreciated 
by the general body of investors. Holders of thor. 
oughly sound investment stocks in this country haye 
no cause for alarm. If markets continue dull 
prices generally fall, the value of their holdings wi 
depreciate, but if they have been wisely selected 
will recover in due course. These, however, do not 
appear suitable times for speculative purchases for 
quick profits. . 

A solution to the American position will inevita) 
be found. If Wall Street continues to attract too 
much money at high rates, the industrial prosperity 
of America is bound to suffer through mon 
stringency, and high rates that will be forced on the 
industrial community by Wall Street competition, 
This set-back in industrial property will eventually 
cause a set-back in share values, and so the Wail 
Street boom will end. It will obviously, however, be 
many months before tangible evidence will be pro. 
vided that the prosperity of the industrial world is 
being affected by dear money, and in the interval an 
even more dangerous position than the present one 
may be created. It is the Federal Reserve Bank's 
task to evolve a scheme that will adjust the position 
without American industry suffering—a problem which 
appears beyond the powers of the Reserve authorities 
unless the business public can be made to see the 
necessity of gradually withdrawing their money lent 
at high rates on Wall Street, and relending it at 
normal rates to the Banks, who will then once again 
be in a position of real control. 


BROTEX 


Dealings are shortly expected to start in the non- 
cumulative participating preference shares of £1 each 
and the ordinary share of 1s. each of Brotex Cellulose 
Fibres Limited. Considerable interest was aroused by 
the publication of the prospectus of this company 
early this week, to comply with the requirements of 
the Stock Exchange Committee, prior to dealings 
starting. Brotex is an agricultural plant which it is 
claimed grows readily from seed, and matures rapidly 
within twelve to eighteen months, attaining a height 
of 8 to 10 feet, and having a stem circumference of 
8 to 10 inches. It is further claimed for this plant 
that it produces three raw materials of commercial 
value in universal demand: fibre for textile purposes, 
wood cellulose from the core for paper making, and 
seed for cattle food. Pending the production of the 
first balance sheet these shares must necessarily be 
deemed speculative; at the same time, indications 
point to the fact that very considerable interest is 
likely to be shown, particularly in the 1s. ordinary 
shares. The company is to be assisted by an advisory 
council, the names of whose members are conducive 
to the greatest confidence. The proposition is an 
unusual one, but it emanates from responsible sources. 
If the hopes of those closely connected with the com- 
pany are realized, not merely will the shareholders 
reap a rich harvest, but the country will reap the 
benefit of a new industry. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Funds £35,690,800. Total Income Exceeds £10,462,000 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 


| 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


India Tyre & Rubber Company 
(Great Britain), Limited. | 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1908 to 1917.) 


CAPITAL £750,000 


Divided into 
625,000 74% Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of £1 each and 
2,500,000 Deferred Shares of 1/- each. 


The Prospectus will be advertised over this week-end and the Lists will open on 
Tuesday next for an 


ISSUE OF 
400,000 74% Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of 
£1 each at 21/- per Share, and 


1,600,000 Deferred Shares of 1/- each at 2/6 per Share. 


Points from the Prospectus :— 


(1) The Company, which was incorporated in December, 1927, has the sole rights in the 
British Empire (except Canada) to manufacture and sell India Tyres, Tubes and other 
rubber products similar to those manufactured by the India Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A., which Company was established in 1918. 

(2) The Company possesses an efficient sales organisation and has a chain of distributors 
covering practically the entire British Isles. 

(3) Its factories employ over 400 men and are operating 24 hours per day im three shifts 
and seven days per week. 

(4) Among the users of the Company’s tyres are a large number of Corporations, Local 
Authorities, and large fleet owners, including the Birmingham, Glasgow, and 
Manchester Corporations, the L.M.S. Railway Company, Midland Bus Company, 
and Pickfords Limited. 

(5) IN ITS FIRST YEAR OF OPERATION, THE COMPANY HAS MADE A 
PROFIT OF £30,945, EQUIVALENT (AFTER PROVIDING £3,000 FOR 
DEPRECIATION) TO 10 PER CENT. ON THE 125,000 PREFERENCE 
SHARES AND 57} PER CENT. ON THE 500,000 DEFERRED SHARES 
THEN ISSUED. 

(6) The Company has already entered into sales agreements with its distributors in the 
British Isles to the total value of over £550,000, and the Directors estimate that the 
Company’s sales for the year 1929 should reach a total of £800,000, which (based on 
profits already earned) would represent a net profit of approximately £130,000 for the 
year 1929, or the equivalent of over 10} per cent. on the Preference Shares and over 


674 per cent. on the nominal amount of the Deferred Shares, subject to the provision 
for depreciation and reserves. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the:— 
BANKERS: 
LLOYDS BANK LTD. THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD. 


BROKERS : 


BELISHA & CO., 82, King William Street, London, E.C.4. 
CRICHTON BROS. & TOWNLEY, 13, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
DUNCAN WILKIE & CO., 24, Drury Street, Glasgow. 

BUTCHER & MORRISON, 5, North Saint David Street, Edinburgh. 


And from 


THE EUROPEAN & GENERAL FINANCE CORPORATION LTD., 
82, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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INDIA TYRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


In this Review will be found particulars of an issue 
of 400,000 7} per cent. cumulative participating 
preference shares of £1 each at 21s. per share, and 
1,600,000 deferred shares of 1s. each at 2s. 6d. 
per share, in the India Tyre and Rubber 
Company (Great Britain) Limited. This com- 
pany was incorporated on December 6, 1927, to 
manufacture and sell in the British Empire, with the 
exception of Canada, ‘‘ India ’’ tyres, tubes and other 
rubber products, similar to those manufactured by the 
India Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, U.S.A., 
which was established in 1918. The proceeds of this 
issue will be used for the repayment of temporary 
loans, for the purchase of additional plant, and for 
the further organization and development of the com- 
pany’s business. From the date of the incorporation 
of the company until December 31, 1928, profits 
amounted to £30,945. As a result of the first year 
of the company’s operations, a dividend of 8 per cent. 
was paid on the 125,000 preference shares issued and 
17} per cent. on the 500,000 deferred shares issued. 
The directors estimate that on orders in hand the net 
profit for 1929 will amount to £130,000, or the 
equivalent of 10} per cent. on the preference shares 
and over 70 per cent. on the nominal amount of the 
deferred shares, subject to the provision of deprecia- 
tion and reserves. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The question of the importance of the skilful 
handling of the investment of assurance companies’ 
funds was referred to by Mr. J. Wilcock Holgate, in 
his speech at the sixty-fifth annual ordinary general 
meeting of the Refuge Assurance Company Limited 
held last week. He pointed out that the assets of 
the company amounted to £ 42,866,260, showing a 
record increase of £ 3,589,632 during the year, and 
an amount considerably in excess of this increase, he 
stated, becomes available for re-investment each year. 
It is interesting to note that this company has over 
410,000,000 invested in British Government securities. 


WYNDHAM MARINE PATENTS 


Shareholders in Wyndham Marine Patents (1928) 
Ltd. should be encouraged by the remarks made by 
their chairman at the recently held statutory meeting. 
Sir Thomas Jones explained that despite the fact that 
the works had been extended, the company had such 
a large number of orders in hand that the enlarged 
works would be kept going at full capacity for a con- 
siderable period. He further informed shareholders 
that a contract had been entered into upon favourable 
terms for the sale of the French rights, and that 
negotiations were also taking place for the sale of 
the American, Italian and Scandinavian rights. 
Shareholders in Wyndham Marine Patents should 
retain their shares, which in the course of a year 
should appreciate subtantially in price. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


The fact that its total assets now stand at 
£219,210,768 is sufficient to indicate the amazing 
position of the Prudential Assurance Company. To 
peruse its annual report is to find almost in every line 
fresh cause for surprise at the astounding manner in 
which this company has developed. Its annual income 
amounts to £41,791,521. The industrial premiums 
received during the year exceeded £18,000,000, while 
there are over 1,000,000 ordinary life policies in issue. 
The investment of these vast sums must be a con- 
siderable problem, and the results achieved show that 
this branch of the business has been handled in a 
masterly manner. The investments on behalf of the 
Prudential and our other big insurance companies 
play a bigger part on the Stock Exchange every year. 

Taurus 
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Company Meetings 
LAW LAND COMPANY, LTD. 


SOUND AND PROSPEROUS CONDITION 


Tue Forty-Sixtu Annuat Generac MEETING of the Law Land 
Company, Ltd., was held on March 6 at 30 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Colonel Sir T. Courtenay T. Warner, Bt., C.B. (the chair. 
man), said that for some years past each new report had 
shown results better than the last and he thought they might 
now congratulate themselves on the company’s affairs being in 
a very sound and prosperous condition. 


INCREASE IN RENT ROLL 


Their year’s rent roll at £221,873 was about £2,000 in advance 
of that for the previous year, and, after adding £6,938 to the 
leaseholds redemption account and including the £11,633 brought 
forward from last year, they had an available balance of £86,208 
—an increase on the previous year of about £1,700. Out of that 
the interim dividend on the Ordinary shares and the year's 
dividend on the Preference shares had been paid and’ £21,700 
had been added to the reserve. On the last occasion they had put 
£28,400 to that account and paid a four per cent. bonus in 
Preference shares. They now proposed to pay half the bonus 
in cash—cash that would otherwise have been tramsferred te 
reserve. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


They recommended now a final dividend of tem per cent. 
on the Ordinary capital, making nine per cent. for the year, 
cash bonus of two per cent. and a bonus in Preference shares ef 
two such shares for every 100 Ordinary shares. The reserve 
account would then stand at £253,000 and the leaseholds redemp- 
tion account at £119,673. 


LIQUID CAPITAL 


For some time past they had been keeping a rather large 
amount of capital in more or less liquid form. That they 
had considered advisable as they had been hoping to find a 
property which they could acquire and which would yield a 
reasonable return without the risk of depreciation. They had, 
however, formed the opinion that the inflated prices and high 
rentals which appeared to be asked throughout London were 
unlikely to be maintained even with the hoped-for improvement 
in trade. Shareholders would, therefore, he was sure, agree 
with their policy in employing the surplus cash to the best 
advantage, while keeping it available in the event of their being 
able to find a permanent investment of the class which was in 
accordance with their traditions. 


SUCCESS OF THE 1.ETIING DEPARTMENT 


The letting department, in charge of the assistant manager, 
Mr. A. S. Ford, had had another very successful year, to which 
the system of maintaining the buildings at the highest state 
of efficiency had very largely contributed. Mr. Ford had 
renewed or effected fresh tenancies yielding an annual income 
of £32,000. It has never been the policy to extract the last 
farthing in the way of rent, and they were now reaping the 
benefit of this, since the leases made many years ago and now 
expiring were being renewed and they had kept that invaluable 
asset, the good will of the tenants. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Underground Electric Railways Company of London, Ltd. 


LONDON’S TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


GENERAL Megetinc of the Underground Electric 
td Compeny of London Limited, was held on March 7 at 
Caxton Hall, ee the Right Honourable Lord Ashfield 

irman) presiding. 

(he Charmeman in the course of his speech, said: This is 
the last occasion of each year upon which I have to address 
the Shareholders of our several undertakings. Already at the 
Joint Meetings of the Common Fund Companies and at the 
meeting of the London and Suburban Traction Company, I 
have had to explain the affairs of the subsidiary Companies 
in which you are interested, but always without the principal 
shareholders being present. For, in fact, you, the shareholders 
of the Underground Company, are the principal shareholders 
in these subsidiary Companies and it is your investment in the 
Underground Company which has enabled all these Companies 
to be brought together under a common management and, to 
some considerable extent, within a common fund, and thereby 
ecabled their prosperity to be steadily built up so that they are 
ab'e to serve London faithfully and well. 1 think, therefore, 
it is unfortunate that I am not in a position to put before 

annually in the first instance, the facts and circumstances 
which determine the state and prospects of the operating Com- 
peries from year to year, but must, by way of substitute, ask 
you to peruse the addresses which I have already made else- 
where. I have, therefore, invited our Solicitors and Auditors 
to explore the possibility of the various meetings of our Com- 
panies being held at one time, so that I may, in a single 
speech, put before you quite fully and clearly a review of the 
working of the various undertakings in which you are inter- 
ested. I assume that if the legal and accounting obstacles can 
be overcome, you would wish this. I am hopeful of its 
accomplishment. 


POSITION OF OPERATING COMPANIES 


So far as receipts are concerned, I can foresee nothing which 
need induce us to pause or to have doubt as to our future. 

When I turn to expenses, the situation is not quite so 
certain. The principal element of cost is wages. The wages 
bills represent 61 per cent. of our total operating expenditure. 
We have always shared our prosperity with our employees, 
and even when we were unable to pay anything like adequate 
dividends we have not failed to maintain our wage levels at 
and even above those paid in comparable businesses. In the 
last five years, although the index number for the cost of — 
has fallen from 180 to 167 points, we have slightly increa: 
the average wage paid to our staff; the percentage increase 
being 6 per cent. We have achieved this result by two means. 
We have received better service from our staff, and for this I 
would make full acknowledgment, and we have enabled that 
better service by putting at their disposal the best equipment 
and machinery that we could obtain. From 1924 to 1928, in 
five years, we have increased the car mileage run by trains, 
omnibuses and trams from 227 to 274 millions of miles, or by 
21 per cent. Yet the number of persons employed has only 
increased from 41,700 to 43,500, or by 4 per cent. In this 
last year our services have expanded by 6 per cent., yet our 
staff has been kept practically stationary. Paying, therefore, 
as we do, as good or better wages than any other transport 
undertaking, we should be entitled to expect that we have a 
conterted and loyal staff. Certainly I know of nothing to the 
contrary, but rather find everywhere a good and friendly 
spirit which add much to the happiness of our family of officers 
and men. I am glad to be able to tell you of it. 


INCREASED COST OF PETROL 


Then we are dependent upon two commodities for the power 
which keeps our transport facilities moving, coal for conversion 
into electricity and petrol. So far as coal is concerned we. are 
enjoying favourable terms at this time, having made extensive 
contracts at a time when coal was relatively cheap. 

With petrol it is different, and I hardly know what to say. 
The recent increase of 2}d. per gallon affects us seriously. Our 
cortract for supplies was not unfavourable, at any rate on a 
comparative basis, but since our price is adjusted in relation 
to the current market price, we shall have, this year, to find 
anothe- £200,000 to meet our petrol bill, assuming as I must, 
for want of any real information or understanding of the 
situation, that no further advance in price will occur. 

It is excentionally regrettable, that there should have been 
any action by way of taxation to add to the price of petrol. 
The Present tax of 4d. per gallon bears hardly upon our under- 
takings. It represents a burden of £400,000 a year to be met 
out of Id.. 2d., 3d. fares, since our average receipt per passen- 
ger for 1928 is less than 2d. We feel the burden the more in 
that the proceeds of the tax are being diverted from any gain or 
Purpose in which we can share. We are compelled to reiterate 
our view of the unfairness of this taxation, and we can only 


hope that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be able to afford 


us relief in the forthcoming budget—a relief to which we are 
clearly entitled. 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 


Let us now turn to the Report and Accounts of your Company 
proper, the Underground Company. 

Those of you who were present at the Meeting last year will 
remember that I then referred to the necessity in the near future 
of taking steps whereby the bank loan and other obligations 
might be paid off and the capital account, which was then 
overspent to the extent of roundly £1,412,000, placed upon 
a more satisfactory basis. Your Directors had no definite pro- 
posals to lay before you at that time for dealing with the 
problem, and subsequently they decided that the time had also 
come for dealing with the 4} per cent. Tax Free Bonds, of 
which there were £1,832,400 outstanding. In the result, an 
issue was made on the 30 May last of £4,000,000 5 per cent. 
First Mortgage, Debenture Stock, with the object of repaying 
the 44 per cent. Bonds and temporary loans outstanding (which 
then amounted to £1,220,000), of adjusting the excess expendi- 
ture on capital account, and providing the Company with further 
capital. The holders of the 4} per cent. Bonds were given the 
right to a preferential allotment of the new Debenture Stock. 
In order that this Stock should rank as the premier security 
of your Company, the holders of the Central London Railway 
Guaranteed Assented Stocks consented to a modification of the 
Trust Deed whereby the new Debenture Stock should be permitted 
to rank in priority to your guarantee of a dividend of 4 per 
cent. per annum on the Guaranteed Assented Stocks of the 
Central London Railway. 

The capital held by your Company in the London and 
Suburban Traction Company is substantially more than it was 
a year ago. As that Company holds the major part of the 
share capital of the London United Tramways, Metropolitan 
Electric Tramways, and the South Metropolitan Electric Tram- 
ways and Lighting Company, we in turn own, in effect, the bulk 
of the capital of those operating Companies. 


INCOME AND RECEIPTS 


The income from your Investments amounted to £1,118,473, 
which is an increase of £160,170 compared with 1927, due 
primarily to the increased dividends paid by the Common Fund 
Companies. Miscellaneous Receipts amounted to £35,325 or 
£28,782 more than last year, so that the total income of 
your Company was £1,153,798. Expenditure amounted to 
£68,277, representing a decrease of £11,724 principally as the 
result of a reduction in General Interest and the net receipts 
were, therefore, £ 1,085,521 or £200,676 more than in 1927. 
From this sum there falls to be deducted the interest on the 
prior securities of the Company, which owing to the various 
alterations in its capital structure, already referred to, shows 
a net decrease of £70,850 compared with 1927. Interest on 
the 6 per cent. First Cumulative Income Debenture Stock 
remained the same, at £76,380, but the interest on the 6 pe? 
cent. Income Bonds, amounting to £303,496, showed a net 
decrease of £123,783, due partly to the fact that last year was 
the first complete year in which they were wholly subject to 
Income Tax, and partly because a number of the Bondholders 
had availed themselves during the year of the option to convert 
their Bonds into Ordinary Shares. The total sum to be deducted 
fiom the Net Receipts in respect of Interest amounts to 
£535,881, which leaves a balance of £549,640. To this there 
has to be added the amount of £169,761 brought forward from 
last year’s accounts, making the total sum at our disposal 
£719,401 or £296,196 more than in the previous year. 


DIVIGENDS 


From this amount you will see that your Directors have, 
I think vou will agree prudently, appropriated a sum of £10,000 
(in addition to the special amount of £97,073, to which I shall 
refer later) to be written off the items of Commission, Discounts, 
etc. It is proposed to set aside this sum annually until the item 
is wiped out. The final balance carried to the Balance Sheet is, 
therefore, £709,401. In August last an interim dividend of 
3 per cent. was paid on the 5,549,435 £1 Ordinary Shares 
which had been issued up to the end of the half-year, and your 
Directors now recommend that a final dividend of 4 per cent. 
be paid on the 7,010,340 £1 Ordinary Shares outstanding on 
31 December last. This will make a dividend at the rate of 
7 per cent. for the full year as against 5 per cent, for last 
year, but it should be borne in mind that the amount of the 
Ordinary Shares outstanding has varied during the year under 
review, this will leave a balance of £262,504 to be carried 
forward to next year’s accounts, or £92,743 more than the 
amount brought in from last year. 


The Report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED ANGLO-ATLANTIC 
COMPORATION, LIMITED 


Tuz AnnuaL GENERAL MegeTinG of the Associated Anglo- 
Atlantic Corporation, Ltd, was held on Thursday last, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. Mr. Henry 
S. Horne, the Chairman, presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, dealt first with the figures in the balance sheet. In 
particular he emphasized the fact in connexion with the figure 
of £728,523 representing unquoted investments, that the unquoted 
investments to which he had referred last year, and which consti- 
tuted the control of valuable industrial situations, still remained 
in the balance sheet at the nominal figure of £1. In acordance 
with the policy of assisting in the scientific co-ordination of 
certain Companies engaged in the cement manufacturing industry, 
the Board had, however, acquired other interests which had 
absorbed a sum in excess of £500,000. They were confident 
that those acquisitions would in due course amply demonstrate 
the wisdom of their plans of constructive and sound development 
in regard to that particular industry. As to the balance of 
unquoted irivestments, the Board had taken advantage of favour- 
able opportunities to invest varying sums in young but growing 
industrial concerns here and abroad, from which at no distant 
date they should receive an expanding annual income. Those 
holdings had not been written up on last year, and the major 
part of them could be quoted on the Stock Exchange to-day, 
if the Board so desired, at figures considerably higher than those 
used for balance sheet purposes. 

A comment had been made that the Corporation’s income 
in ratio to profit on sale of investments was too small. He 
was confident that the income to be received on investments 
would constitute a very much larger sum in the current year, 
but he wished to make it clear that they were a finance 
Company, primarily confining their activities to industrial posi- 
tions with a view to building up valuable future equities rather 
than to immediate income-distributing holdings. That did not 
imply, however, that those equities would not provide substantial 
revenue, and when it was opportune to realize the whole or 
part of any equities so acquired, the Board always did so with 
due regard to the best interests of the enterprises concerned. 

As to the quoted investments figuring at 41,161,255, the 
Corporation’s Newspaper holdings had not materially changed. 
His forecast of a big expansion in earnings of a year ago 
had been amply fulfilled, and he was more confident than even 
last year that it was reasonable to anticipate continuing expan- 
sion, having regard to the growth of the field of advertising. 
As to the Carmelite Trust, for the formation of which the 
Corporation were responsible, the Board knew that the confi- 
dence placed in it would be justified, and in that connexion 
he would refer to the operation carried out recently jointly with 
the Trust in offering for sale 3,000,000 Ordinary shares and 
375,000 Deferred shares in Anglo-Foreign Newspapers, Ltd. 
That Company had been formed as a result of the most careful 
enquiry and investigation by experts, and the offer for sale had 
been an enormous and unqualified success. Despite the short 
period of the Company’s existence, important and immediate 
revenue earning properties had already been acquired on favour- 
able terms, and others were the subject of negotiation. The 
Company was already on a revenue earning basis, and its field 
for development was considerable. 

It had been possible, as a result of the support of powerful 
interests, for the Corporation to carry out its original policy 
of co-operation with American interests with great advantage. 
He was a great believer in America and American industrial 
concerns, as also in the enormous future opportunities of 
Canada as a field for profitable investment. That country, in 
his opinion, stood on the threshold of truly wonderful develop- 
ment. The Board, accordingly, had invested a considerable 
sum in the British Columbia Power Corporation, which they 
were confident would prove an asset of ever increasing value 
and income to the Corporation. Generally, he thought that 
results proved that the employment of their funds had provided 
the Corporation with increasingly valuable assets. 

The profit figure of £384,749 was one of which the directors, 
and the shareholders, might well feel proud. The directors 
recommended a dividend of 15 per cent. on the Ordinary shares 
and a dividend of 55 per cent. on the deferred shares, trans- 
ferring £100,000 to general reserve, and leaving £93,743 to 
be carried forward. 

Dealing with the general situation, the Chairman said, with 
his colleagues, he had been following with keen interest the 
results of the conferences which had been taking place in an 
endeavour to arrive at a better understanding between employers 
and employees in the industrial world. It was a matter for 
congratulation that such steps had been taken. As against that 
there was the melancholy situation that the country continued to 
‘trudge on, spending huge sums on the maintenance of idleness 
instead of utilizing the major part of that expenditure for the 
organization of constructive work on a great scale. His humble 
opinion was that the necessity of dealing with that situation 
was of paramount importance if they as an industrial country 


were to regain the position they once occupied. Nevertheless the , 


Board anticipated that they would be able to place before the 
shareholders next year a statement of added strength, and an 
even more comprehensive programme, as they had several further 
important businesses on hand. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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WYNDHAMS MARINE 
PATENTS (1928) LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD AND ON LAND SIDE 


Tue Statutory Megtinc of Wyndhams Marine Patents 
Ltd. was held on 28 February last at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street. 

Sir Thomas George Jones, K.B.E., the chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the course of his remarks said: It 
is gratifying to note that our preliminary expeneses are very 
low. Instead of reaching five figures they are not quite £6,000, 
The cash in hand is also satisfactory; this after purchasing 
freehold land, building new extensions and equipping them. We 
took over the works on 12 December, and 28 January a new 
extension, together with new offices, were opened. This enabled 
us to double the output. As we opened the extension that day 
we gave orders for further extensions, and when these are 
complete in a few weeks we shall have a much larger capacity 
for output. I am pleased to say that at the present moment 
we are making more sets, and selling them, than the number 
upon which we based our prospectus estimate of profits. As 
to orders on hand I should like to pay a tribute to the generous 
support which we have received from shipowners and engineers 
who have tested the patents and tried them out in their vessels, 
and in many cases expressed themselves in no uncertain terms 
as to the results being more than was anticipated when they 
placed their orders. (Cheers.) As a result of this we have a 
very large number of orders in hand that will keep even our 
enlarged works going at full capacity for a long time. 


DESCRIPTION OF WYNDHAM’S PATENTS 

Perhaps a short’ non-technical description of Wyndham’s marine 
patents may be of interest. They are a series of patented 
appliances which, when fitted together and connected up, utilize 
the exhaust steam from the auxiliary machinery, which usually 
passed direct to the condenser, where the circulating water 
absorbs the heat and discharges it into the sea. By diverting 
this exhaust steam to the Wyndham system this steam is passed 
through the headers fitted in the smoke boxes, where it 
absorbs the waste heat which is passing up the funnel. This 
exhaust steam, now greatly raised in temperature, is utilized 
for the working of the feed water heater evaporator, the heating 
of cabins, and the excess is passed to the L.P. engine, thereby 
increasing the horse-power of the engines. It is, therefore, 
obvious that the feed water heater and the evaporators are 
worked free of cost, in addition to the increased horse-power 
obtained; furthermore, a higher feed temperature is obtained, 
giving an additional saving in fuel consumption. Owing to 
the higher feed temperature, the loss of steam when cleaning 
fires is minimised, and consequently a better average speed is 
maintained. It has been found that our multi-flow heater also 
acts as a perfect oil separator, due; to the rapid circulation of 
the feed water passing through on its way to the boilers. This 
oil, we have found, collected even after the feed water had 
passed through the best filters on the market. 


‘* MOST VALUABLE ASSET ” 


A blow-off cock is fitted in a most suitable position on our 
multi-flow heater for drawing this oil off. This, in the present 
day of very high pressure boilers and corresponding high tempera- 
ture, makes this a most valuable asset. 

The patents have also been fitted with success to vessels already 
fitted with fully super-heated live steam, and we are also 
installing it in vessels which are fitting the Bauer-Wach exhaust 
steam turbine. These patents are inexpensive to purchase and 
can be fitted when the vessel is either loading or discharging, 
and it is not necessary to dry dock the vessel to fit them. They 
more than pay for themselves on one voyage. (Cheers.) In 
addition to fitting the system to ships at present in use, a large 
number of new ships building are also fitting the patents, and 
in order to cope with the orders and not to delay new ships in 
course of construction being fitted, our works have been going 
night and day, double shifts being employed. (Hear, hear.) 

Finally, the chairman dealt with the foreign rights and the 
contracts entered into and in negotiation and expressed his 
confidence in the future of the company. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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Deborah GORDON DAVIOT 


STORIES | The Pelandok and the Crocodile 
C. G. JOINER 


POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


Annual Subscription: 14/- free to all 
Published by THE ENGLISH 4 Dean’s Yard, 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse MARCH, 1929 


Episodes of the Month 
(Reproducing a cartoon from Punch) 


Developments in East and Central Africa 
By THE RIGHT HON. SIR MONTAGUE BARLOW, 


Bart., P.C. 
Missing the Tide By SIR ERNEST PETTER 
The Indian Princes 


By IAN D. COLVIN 


The Channel Tunnel—Pros and Cons 
By REAR-ADMIRAL J. E. T. HARPER, C.B. 


Lawn Tennis Tactics By MRS. L. A. GODFREE 


On Spectacles and Hats 
By THE HON. MRS, GODFREY PHILLIMORE 


Communists and Rebellion By J. R. RAYNES 


An Army List of 1808 
By CAPTAIN PETER BAIN 


“Stars and Stripes”—a Zebra 
By FRANCES INGRAM 


The Political Debacle in New Zealand 
By THE HON. W. H. TRIGGS (Member of the Legis- 
lative Council of New Zealand) 


Price 3s. net 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Book Bargains 


Wright’s Life of Pater. 1907. 2 vols. 

Hume and Marshall’s Game Birds -wols. “£12 Ws. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12*parts. £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 21s. Published at £3 3s. 
lock Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 

. Published at £4 4s. - 

t Balac’ 's Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. ; _ 53 vols. 

10 10s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just £5 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Dunhill. The Pipe Book. §s.* Published at. 18s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. Ys. muaiitet at 42s. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 6s. Published at 12s. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at “ae. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Kearton’s Photographing Wild Life. 10s. 6d. Published at 24s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Who’s Who. 1928. 

Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 

Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 

Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 

Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 
Stephen’s Crock of Gold. 1912. 

Lee Canterbury Tales. 5 vols. 1797-1805. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 


Please report’ any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt in given 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
- 2nd speedily typed by experienced operators. 
* Moderate terms. 
The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. Highly 

recommended for accurate and intelligent work. Charges 

moderate. QUIXET BUREAU, 20 F. Outer Temple, 
London, W.C.2. City 7778. 


Scholarships 


CHOLARSHIP.—CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORA- 
TION. Uplands School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. An open 
scholarship of £50 p.a. ‘s offered for competition to girls 
over 12 and under 14 on July 3ist, 1929. Last day of entry 


23rd March. Examination early in May. Apply to the Head 


Mistress. 


Shipping 


9 March 1929 


(Under Contract with 


APAN, MAURITIUS. EAST" AND 
— LAND, ete., 
& B.1. Tickets 


Frequent and Regular Sailings 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, CEYLON, STRAI 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
on Tickets of 


and By Zealand Shipping Companies 


Pp & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
H.M. Government’ 


Appeal 


HARROGATE COLLEGE 


IVE Entrance Scholarships will be open for Competition 
for September 1929: value £90 to £50. Latest date 
‘or returning Entry Forms March 15. Full particulars may 


be obtained from Headmistress’s Secretary. 


DOCTORS HAVE BEEN 
RECOMMENDING THIS 
TONIC FOR 6O YEARS 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


i 


Mary’e Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
parish of 8, 000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 
or “‘ rummage "’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, st, 


Personal 


AM URGENTLY commissioned to 


Street, S.W.1. 


Sporting Oil 


buy 
Paintings and 18th Century Portraits. Prices no object. 
Write full details, ‘‘ American Agent,’’ Mays, 24 Bury 


CALL TO THE NATIONS. You must read “ The 
Royal Religion " for a healthy, peaceful, gressive and 
spiritual Humanity. Post Paid 1/6. Secretary, Hatoy 
Press, 77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11. 


Miscellaneous 


a TIRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s 


Rhodesian cigarettes. 


Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and care- 
fully blended. A smooth, sweet smoke. 7s. 9d. 4 100, 
postage 8d. extra; 88s. Od. for 600, postage 9d.; 75s. 0d. per 
1,000, free. Send remittance to manufacturers, 

im 2 FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Decorations, Alterations and all 


cleaner. Samples free. 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 


Repairs. Phone 2523 


* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ODO” paint and marble 


Theatre 


COURT. (Sloane 5137, 5 lines) 
THE RUMOUR 
by C. K. MUNRO 


EVENINGS at 8.30 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30 


‘ 
Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 9.3.1929 
Allen & Unwin Faber & 
Appleton Fisher U 
Arrowsmith Foulis 
Bale & Danielsson ~ 
Harrap 
Herbert Jenkine 
Brentano's 
Burns & Oates Hodge 
Hurst & Blackett 
Hutchinson 
n Sa 

Collins egan Paul 
Crosby Lockwood Labour Ce. 
Dent — 
Duckworth Melrose 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon 

Marrot Murray 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this conpos 


Published os Proprietors, Tug Saturpay Review, Lro., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone 


in the County of Lendon, and Printed by Hersgrt Reiacn, Lrp., 43 Belvedere Road, $.E1; Saturday, March 


: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
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